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Help the Red Cross Help Him 














WAITING FOR VOU... 


Those things you love... The good things that once were yours and will be 
Those things you’re waiting for... yours again... 
Are waiting here for you! All these are here . . . waiting for you. 





waters of a brook... When Victory comes, Nash will go on once again 
The friendly shade of sycamores to production for peace . . . from the building of 


along the bank ...Shouts and laughter andthe  ©8ines of war to the making of two great new 
quick call of names you know... cars designed to be the finest, biggest, most com- 
fortable, most economical, most advanced auto- 
Roads that you’ll explore, and lazy summer after- mobiles ever produced in their respective fields 
noons . . . trails twining by a mountain fishing- ... thenew Nash Ambassador in themedium-priced 
stream ... unhurried country lanes... widehigh- _ field, and the new Nash “600” in the low-priced 
ways that beg your car to spread her wings and field. 


fly... And we will build these cars in numbers three 
Her low, sweet motor-music as the miles race by times greater than we did before the war. 


. .. the way she quickens to a throttle-touch and — , ‘ ‘ 
: y, Nash will help contribute the jobs, 
leaps ahead to flatten out the hills and make the hae eeesteattienn, thn tatunen wha willl Seimee 


pavement sing beneath her wheels. the strong, vital and growing America all of us 
All these .. . owe to those who are fighting and working to 
Your friends, your car, the fun you'll share... preserve it. 





A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in “The Andrews Sisters’ and Guest Stars 
Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 
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Penn* nail 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 




























Wer draining winter oil, it is im- 


portant to have your service station 
summer-condition your cooling system. 
It avoids overheating...improves 
motor efficiency ... protects against 
expensive repairs and hard-to-get 
replacements. 


Nor’way* Cleaner or Quick Flush 
thoroughly cleans the cooling system, 
removes deposits accumulated during 
the winter that interfere with efficient, 
cooling in warm weather. Nor’way* 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Stop Leak repairs radiator leaks. 


When winter oil and anti-freeze is 
drained, install Nor’way* Anti-Rust to 
prevent corrosion of the cooling system 
during the summer. 


Nor’way* Cooling System Chem- 
icals—Cleaner, Quick Flush, Stop Leak, 
Anti-Rust—are available from coast 
to coast through leading service sta- 
tions. Made by Commercial Solvents, 
manufacturers of C.S.C. industrial 
chemicals and C.S.C. anti-freeze. 
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WHAT NEXT. 
wu. wero WITH FIBERS OF GLASS 2 




















PORTABLE WATER TANKS, used by ou 
Armed Forces in the Pacific theater, are 
made of Coated Fiberglas* Cloth—an all- 
glass fabric coated with synthetic rubbers 
and other compounds. Being glass and in- 
organic, Fiberglas Cloth is resistant to mois- 
ture, the action of mold and fungus growths, 
_ other causes of rot and decay. It also 
possesses great tensile strength and dimen- 
sional stability. These and other properties 
make Fiberglas Cloth an ideal base fabric 
_ for various coatings, © 








Hien-PROOE ALCOHOL for the 
synthetic rubber program ... 
100-octane gasoline for our fight- 
er planes ... other chemical 
products critically meeded for 
the ‘war effort ;.. are being pro- 





IN HARD-WITTING B-29’s, the 
Army’s long-range, high-altitude 
bombers, Fiberglas Aircraft Insula- 
tion is adding to the comfort and 
efficiency of crewmen. Made of fine 
fibers of glass interlaced in soft, 
fleecy blankets, Fiberglas provides 
efficient acoustical and thermal in- 
sulation. And it.is so light that 20 
sq. ft. (one-inch thick) weigh less 
than a pound. Because it is incom- 
bustible and highly moisture-resist- 


insulating efficiency. 











COLD STORAGE ROOMS aboard ship —as 


in warehouses, locker plants, other estab- 
lishments ashore—are efficient and eco- 
nomical to operate when insulated with 
Fiberglas Thermal Insulating Materials. 


In addition to having very’ low heat con- - 


ductivity, Fiberglas offers all the advan- 
tages of an inorganic material. This light- 
weight insulation resists moisture, is odor- 
less and absorbs no odors, and affords no 
sustenance for’ vermin, 





duced faster or more, economi- 
cally due to Fiberglas spa 
Packing. Light in weight. and 

possessed of both great surface 
area and large free volume, 
Fiberglas has brought new effi- 
ciency to distillation, fractiona- 


~ tion, many other chemical and 


process operations, 











ant, inorganic Fiberglas retains its. 





FIBERG 





@ In practically every phase of the war: effort, Fiberglas is helping 
American industry do many jobs better, faster, more economically. 
Industrial engineers and designers have already found thousands of 
applications for Fiberglas products and new uses are being con- 


stantly developed. 


For more information regarding this versatile material and its appli- — 
cations, write Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp,, 1802 Nicholas Bldg., 
Toledo 1, Ohio. In Canada, eet eee lid., Oshawa, Ontario. | 


T. M. Reg. Gl 
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The fire that walks on ifs ankles 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


Ws farmers began to put their 
tractors on rubber tires instead 
of using steel wheels they found the 
savings so great that they wanted tires 
for their combines, cornpickers, bind- 
ers, plows, and many other implements. 

Tires for each piece of equipment 
involved special problems. Take the 
tires used on plows, for example. Ordi- 
nary implement tires were tried on 
the rear, or tail wheel. Because the 
wheel rolls at an angle and the tire 
tubs the furrow wall, these tires wore 
out in a hurry. Not on the tread, but 
on the sides. 

Then B. F. Goodrich engineers 


tackled the problem, came up with 

tobably the most unusual tire ever 
Brule It’s shapéd something like an 
angel food cake. Instead of building 
the tread in the usual position it is 
placed to one side so that it rides flat 
on the ground. Then they protected 
the tire against furrow wall wear by a 
thick, projecting rubber flange. 

This tire wears longer, provides uni- 
form plowing depth. It guides the plow, 
keeps it running straight, gives greater 
cushion against shocks and permits 
moving the plow easily from job to job. 

The plow tail wheel tire, an exclu- 
sive B. F. Goodrich product, is one 


example of the many developments 
made in farm tires to speed work and 
save money. It is typical of the B..F. 
Goodrich research which is constantly 
improving tires for automobiles, trucks, 
airplanes, and industrial equipment. 
Right now there is a shortage of all 
a ew aceg | truck tires. Your 
B. F. Goodrich dealer has limited sup- 
plies of tires backed by the B. F. Good- 
tich policy of constant improvement. 
See him before you buy. The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


Truck & Bus Tires 
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“Aviation will develop new 
trade routes within America” 


By J. W. MILLER President, MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES, INC. 


“Already, air transportation has shrunk space and 
time, leveled the trade barriers of mountains, rivers 
and oceans. Warborn technical progress will bring 
other economic advantages — aircraft capable of 
handling both freight and passengers at a price to 


What will future airliners be like comfort-wise? 
AiResearch can give you an example now — in the 
Boeing B-29 Superfortress. 


This ship flies 35,000 feet high, or more, through 
thin, icy substratosphere air. Yet B-29 crews are never 
“in” that rarified air. They ride in a pressurized 
cabin with AiResearch controls to seal a pleasant, 
low-altitude condition inside the cabin. 

Sound impossible? Wait until you experience this 
miracle of air control in “comfort-protected” cabins 
of future airliners. Perhaps you'll fly several miles 
high — but air pressure changes won’t bother you. 


“Where Controlled Air Does The Job” * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
Supercharger Aftercooling Systems ¢ Engine Air Intercooling Systems 
Temperature Control Systems © Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems 


Cabin Pressure Regulating Systems 





compete with other forms:of transportation. 
“Anticipating the vast new markets this will open 
here at home, we of Mid-Continent are planning to 
increase our service and add faster, more luxurious 
planes as improved equipment becomes available.” 


/ 





FROM AIRESEARCH: “Comfort-protected” cabins 


Not even as much as they now doin the mountains. 
AiResearch controls will keep the pressure around 
you as constant and low as on the ground. 

Still other AiResearch devices will see that you 
are warm over the Arctic, cool through the tropics; 
will keep your cabin free of smoke and odors. 

Count on these and other comforts from 


AiResearch for better postwar living. AiResearch 
Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


A tip to the women in their lives! 


Uncle Sam is feeding your service 
man today and feeding him well — 
even if GI cooking can’t compare 
with yours! But against the time 
when you take over, here’s a friendly 
tip to remember. 


The chances are, your man will 
want more milk, butter, cheese and 
ice cream than’ he ever, did before. 

That’s a natural result of his ser- 
vice diet. In training in this coun- 
try, he was given about three times 
as much dairy products as men got 
in the last war, 

Overseas, of course, the supply 
problem is tougher, but about 10% 
of all the food exported to our forces 


r 


has been dairy products —as com- 
pared with only 2% in "17 and 718. 
That’s one big reason why America 
has the healthiest, huskiest fighting 
men in all the world —for milk is 
nature’s most nearly perfect food. 

Part of your post-war job will be 
to keep your veteran fit and feed him 
as carefully as Uncle Sam did. Part 
of our post-war job is to keep on im- 
proving the processing of milk and 
its many products—developing new 
products —and carefully protecting 
their purity —as our laboratories 
have done so long. 


We know you'll do your job well. 
And we expect to do the same. 


Dedicated to the wider use and 
better understanding of dairy prod- 
ucts as human food ...as a base 
for the development of new prod- 
ucts and materials . . . as a@ source 
of health and enduring progress on 
the farms and in the towns and 
cities of America. 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 










































Sure. And most of the fighting 
men we hear from are not only 
dreaming of home, but ate putting 
some wide-awake, scrious thinking 
into it. Nearly every letter we get 


asks: “What are my rights as a 
_ veteran?” “How about my National 


Service Life Insurance?” “What 
about a civilian job when| the fight- 
ing stops?” 

Last year we put the answers to 
the first two questions in a free 
booklet for the benefit of the million 
or more men already demobilized. 
We were surprised to get thousands 
of requests from men still on active 


duty, many of them in combat 


theaters on all fronts. So we have 
brought out a new, enlarged edition 


"A GUY 
CAN DREAM, | 
CAN'T HE?” 





— including a comprehensive sur- 
vey of job opportunities. 

Write to us at 501 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass., and ask for 
the free, 40-page booklet, “Informa- 
tion for Veterans of Our Armed 
Forces.” No matter whether you're 
still in or now out of the service, it 
will tell you what the score is. 





Te Parents and Wives of Servicemen 
We shall be glad to send you this 
booklet to forward to your son or 
husband. It contains information 








he wants. 





Information for 
VETERANS — 
S oar 
ARMED FORCES 


Aectnding them ait co caniee deny 








HERE'S A SAMPLE 
OF THE INTERESTING CONTENTS 


Highlights of the “Gil. Bill of Rights” — 
How to continue your education, 
guidance on loans, benefits, etc. 


Your National Service Life Insurance— 
How to keep it in force, how to te- 
instate, and convert, with rates, 


The word on— 
Mustering-out pay, pension privi- 
leges, hospitalization, vocational 
training, Federal income tax, etc. 


Wheat kind of a post-war job? 
And where you fit in the picture. 


New England Mutual 








Lye Insurance Company 1 Ka Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 


The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 













InTo THE MOLD goes a 
charge of die-cut cloth. 
Several minutes later, 
out comes a fully 
aircraft antennh mast, 


clean of line and sleek of 


finish. The seeming mira- 

cle takes place because 

this is no ordinary cloth. 

It’s a fabric impregnated 

with BAKELITE phenolic resin. It is 

called Resin X-Crepe molding material, 
made by Cincinnati Industries, Inc. 

An outstanding feature of Resin X- 

Crepe molding material is its “‘two-way 

stretcl its extraordinary ability to 

'extend itself under pressure without. 

ripping or tearing in the mold. This 

permits the formation of curved parts 


i, and deep-drawn moldings of great me- 

' strength—gives ends, domes, 

mers, and other sections that essen- 
stra toughness. The material can 


also be used with other BAKELITE 
molding plastics to provide reinforce 
ment at vital points. 

Products molded of Resin X-Crepe 


‘have high impact strength. They’re re- 


sistant to heat, cold, moisture, and 
chemicals. Their dimensional stability 
meets the exacting needs of a wide 


.. range of applications. Electrical prop- 


erties approximate those of most phe- 
nolic plastics. 

Resin X-Crepe materials offer manu- 
facturers and designers extensive possi- 
bilities for product improvement. Write 
Department 15 for further information. _ 


TRADE ®) @aRK 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCL 
80 East 42np Sr., New Yore 17, N.Y. | 
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“Suffering from a little sinus trouble, eh?” 


No wonder this big centrifugal pump “feels” stuffy, 
achy, depleted in strength. Like thousands of tur- 
bines, boilers and generators all over the country, 
it has been in the thick of war production since 
Pearl Harbor with little time out for servicing. 


Keenly aware of the mounting danger of this 
power-cquipment situation, foresighted management 
is taking every possible step to safeguard their power 
equipment before it reaches the critical stage. For 
much of it will be irreplaceable until well into the 
peacetime period. You can help keep yours running 
by using the protective features of Hartford Steam 
Boiler’s insurance. 


Hartford Steam Boiler’s unparalleled facilities are 
founded on experience the Company has accumu- 
lated during seventy-nine years of specializing in 
one highly exacting line. Its field engineers, who 
comprise the country’s largest staff devoting full 
time to power-equipment -protection, are specialists 
in seeking out accident-producing conditions in time 
to forestall trouble. They are strategically located so 
they can be reached quickly in an emergency. 


_ Your agent or broker can give you further inter- 
esting facts of how Hartford Steam 
Boiler can serve you to advantage 
. « « on why the Company is first 
choice, by a wide margin, among 
power-plant insurers. 





The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


* Cavers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels o Steam, Ges and Diese! Engines o Turbines © Electrical Equipment 




















NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Rest From Combat 

Some effort ought to be made to limit 
combat duty for our men in the ground 
forces. Many men who had fought through 
all the battles of North Africa, Sicily, and six 
months of bitter fighting in the Italian the. 
ater are still fighting in the front lines of the 
western front. The war has never let up in 
Italy and many others are still there. 

Neither the men nor their families at home 
would forsake a duty necessary to the well- 
being of our country or the progress of the 
war; but does it seem reasonable that men 
who fought at E] Guettar are still in the front 
lines, without respite or Recently dur 
news reported that men were “hand-picked 
to return to the States, by the number of 
medals they had received,” and many have 
returned. 

While there is no intended disparagement 
to deeds of gallantry, many months of en- 
during hardship and’ constructive accom- 
plishment are of more value toward ending 
the war than successive deeds of individual 
gallantry. 

On behalf of those still in action, and on 
behalf of their wives and families, cannot 
consideration be given their return and rest? 


Marion Francis Howe 
Pensacola, Fla. 
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' Salvaged: One Butt 


With reference to your “cigarette trick” 
on page 72 of your March 5 issue, it seems 
to me that a pack of twenty will yield nine 
additional cigarettes plus two extra stubs. 

I believe that in your solution you mus 
have forgotten to count the stub remaining 
from the last full cigarette. Is this not so? 


Inwin A. FRANKEL 
Montreal, Canada ; 


Quite so. Newsweek was hoarding the 
ninth one. 





Prescription for Collaborators 

After reading in your Feb. 26 issue the 
article “Swastika Over Arizona,” we who 
have spent 30 or more months fighting in 
the Pacific are disgusted over the laxness in 
guarding POW’s. Evidently the men assigned 
to this job have never been in combat or the 
officers in charge are coddling these men. It 
is a known fact that our boys, who are pris- 
oners of the Nazis and Japs, would have been 
shot immediately without question. It is high 
time the guards started using bullets in- 
stead of words in dealing with these rats. 

As for the two women who aided two of 
the “privileged characters” to escape (and 




























Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year. $7.50 two 
years, $10 three years. Foreign. 
Is'contioental Us sako a Yeu “Watils BOOT" 
for Armed Forces overseas (APO or FPO) 











U.S. ROYAL MASTER 
Safe Driving 1941 


U.S.ROYAL BOMBER 
Safe Landing 1945 


A NAME THAT CARRIES ON... 


aa: years back, when you came home 
with that new family car? Remember pointing 


out its U. S. Royal Master Tires to an eager 


youngster? 


Since then, his whole generation has grown from boy- 


hood to manhood. 


But on that day you were giving him an unseen gift. 
Out of just such days happening over and over again in 
millions of families, a miracle grew. 


On that day, you were making it possible for other 
Americans to give all our sons the weafons and equip- 
ment they need now. 


You—the people who bought the peacetime products 
: America—created the miracle of America’s war pro- 
uction. 


There is no mystery about this miracle. It’s simply 
that with war our youngsters, ourselves, our family cars, 
our tires, our industries and our scientists found we had 
untested strength — reserve strength. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


And this reserve strength grew into our greatest weap- 
on. You see it in action all around you: 

In the family car, turned war car now, still doing a good 
job. 


In those U. S. Royal Masters, five years older, but going 
strong. 

In the new U. S. Royal Synthetic Tires. 

And, above all, in the fighting tires your sons now ride 
on, Tires as new as their jeeps, planes, and tank destroyers. 
Tires that plough straight through mud and snow. Tires 
armored against shrapnel, Tires for Airacobras, Comman- 
dos, Thunderbolts and Super-Fortresses. Tires that grew 
up with our sons. 

You created these new tires. 


Because so many of you liked tires bearing the U. S. 
Royal name, more and more “tire-builders” went to 
work to meet your need . . . scientists, engineers, textile 
experts, workmen. 


Today, all the toil and science that went into the 
making of those tires is repaying you and your sons. 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbony 
brogram. CBS network, Sunday afternoon 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. e In Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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ALL CLEOPATRA NEEDED WAS A 
PORTABLE SEWING MACHINE... 


Cc LEO was a hep-cat! She gave from the hip . ; . but solid: | 


Remember the time she met Julius Caesar rolled up in 
a Persian rug : ; . and little else? All Cleopatra needed 


was a portable sewing machine to be voted one of the “ten 


best dressed women of the Nile!” 


All the nuts, bolts and screws—all the shuttles, cams and 
needles—yes, even all the aluminum in a portable sewing 
machine were on earth then, but Cleo’s cleverest Afrits and 
Genii-lacked the “know-how” to Imagineer them. 


We coined * ‘Imagineering”* to describe how Alcoa, me 


‘other great groups of technicians, go about the job of sup- 


plying the methods, materials and machines of modern life. 


Today ... youth laments that there are no new lands to 
discover, no new frontiers to cross. And yet, in the uncharted 
kingdom of the mind, hardy pioneers are daily spanning new 
horizons in the twin fields of invention and adaptation. 
Aluminum offers exciting new opportunities to every intrepid 
Imagineer : : : who seeks new industrial worlds to conquer. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1979 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Imaginecring equals the union of imagination, man’s oldest mental develop- 
ment, and engineering his newest. Together they are the key to progress. 












Bay City Times 
Cropped in France; jailed in America 


received jail sentences), treatment the same 
as was meted out to French women collabo- 
rationists has our hearty approval. What has 
happened to our American women who 
would stoop so low as to provide entertair- 
ment for these leeches of American sympathy 
when their brothers, fathers, and sweethearts 
are giving their lives to preserve “the Ameri- 
can way of life”? 
Marines’ NaMEs WITHHELD 
Parris Island, S.C. 
Note to Mrs. Roosevelt 
In: regard to an article in the Feb. ‘5 issue 


“of NEwsweEex under Science and Medicine, 


I would like to ask a few questions about 
Eleanor Roosevelt’s statement asking indus- 
try “to realize its responsibility in offering 
jobs of some importance to young men who 


have held positions of leadership during the 


ar.” I would like to know just what she 
means. Most of the men I know out here 
have been ‘here from one to three years. They 
are not doing this because they want to, but 
because they are fighting for an equal op- 
portunity in civilian life. 

If every man is not going to get an equal 
chance, just what are we fighting for? 


Cri. Rate D, Cary i 
c/o FPO : 
San Francisco, Calif. 


PODD 


Reds in the Orient 

Regarding Mr. J. Pinckney Hester’s letter 
in the Feb. 26 issue of NEwswexx, I wish to 
say that his knowledge of Far Eastern af- 
fairs seems to be inadequate. He stated Rus- 
sia should be given ice-free Port Arthur as 
the Pacific terminus of the. Trans-Siberian 
Railway, but: what about Vladivostok? There 
is no way geographically for that railway ®, 
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ANEW PRINCIPLE ININSTRUMENTATION 


Introduced in 1941 as a flight recorder for testing army and navy 
aircraft, and since limited largely to direct war projects, the Brown 
Electronik Potentiometer is now available in increasing quantity to 
general industry. Without fear of contradiction we state that this 
For Y, instrument is the greatest advance in the art of industrial instrumen- 
y Mids Beers tation since the days of World War I. 
If you are not receiving **Instru- 


tucation,”” she, Bram quately Used with conventional wiring and thermocouple installation, the 
magazine, presenting case histories Brown Electronik Potentiometer is rapidly outmoding all other forms 
of control problems now being solved of temperature controllers in the petroleum and other process industries. 
” Byeys . cg a Thousands of operation hours have proved its superior .perform- 

fee ance ... accuracy ... sensitivity ... ruggedness. Its Electronik 
“Continuous Balance” Operating Principle means precise control every 
second, with uniformity hitherto impossible. 

If the manufacture of your product involves temperature measure- 
ment or control —we invite your inquiry. A Brown engineer will give 
POTENTIOMETER you a prompt opinion as to what Brown “Continuous Balance” can 

accomplish in your plant. Address The Brown Instrument Company, 
4451 Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania. 


INSTRUMENTS BY BROWN CONTROLS BY 
Honevwell 


BROWN 4 


OPERATES On 
“CONTINUOUS BALANCE” PRINCIPLE 





They set this trap to catch a 


‘*go-devil” and Hycar keeps it shut 


Ox pipe-lines—“Big Inch”, “Little 
Inch”, and all the others—have 
to be cleaned regularly. Sediment 
settles on the inside of the lines and 
builds up enough to reduce the flow 
of oil if it isn’t cleaned out frequently. 
Oil men put a scraper called'a “go- 
devil” in the line at one pumping 
station ai.d pump it the length of the 
line to the next station. Here, sedi- 
ment and “‘go-devil” fall into a scrap- 
er trap like the one in the picture. 

But the trap has to be cleaned, too, 
and the "go-devil” removed quickly. 
A coupling manufacturer developed 
a plate that could be removed and 
reinstalled in a hurry. It depended 
for its performance on a sealing ring 
that would resist the action of the 
oil, keep its shape under pressure, 
and stay resilient. And it must not 
stick to the metal and slow down re- 
moval of the cover plate. 

Hycar synthetic rubber was select- 
ed for the ring, just as it has been 
selected for hundreds of other diffi- 
cult jobs throughout all industry. For 
Hycar, in addition to oil resistance 
and permanent resilience, possesses all 
the other important properties listed 
in the box at the right. These proper- 


ties may be had in a wide variety of 
tailor-made combinations designed to 
meet specific service conditions. Ask 
your supplier for parts made of Hycar. 
_ FREE—Write Department C-2 for 
your copy of “Everywherein Industry”, 
the new booklet describing Hycar’s 
characteristics, with full technical data. 
Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, O. 





Check These 
Superior Features of Hycar 


1. EXTREME OIL RESISTANCE—insuring dimen- 
sional stability of ports. 

2. HIGH TEMPERATURE RESISTANCE—vup te 
250° F. dry heat; up te 300° F. het elf. 

3. ABRASION RESISTANCE — 50% greater then 
natural rubber. 


4. MINIMUM COLD FLOW—even ai elevated 
temperatures. 

5. LOW TEMPERATURE PLEXIGILITY— down fo 
—65° F. 

6. UGHT WEIGHT—15% te 25% lighter than 


7. AGE RESISTANCE—exceptionally resistant 
te checking or from oxidation. 














LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Syithilie Ryltbers 








12, New 
eed 
reach Port Arthur other than through Man. 
churia. This, as a ce, means the 
total control of Manchuria by Russia. 

Regardless of Czarist Russia's imperialistic 
designs and the present Japanese occupation, 
Manchuria has been a recognized depend. 
ency of China since the days of the defunct 
Manchu Dynasty. It is obvious that with 
proper geographical, historical, and ethnolog. 
ical perspective, no one can afford to be so 
recklessly generous in matters of postwar 
territorial settlements. : 

And also there is the Cairo declaration, in 
which China is specifically guaranteed the 
return of Manchuria after Japan’s subjuga- 
tion. 





Netson H. C. Lo 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Leatherneck’s Sad Sack 
I doubt if I will be the only one to point 
out to you that while Fred Lasswell did 
sculpture the statuette of Gizmo ( Transition, 
March 5), he is not the creator of Gizmo. 
Gizmo is one of the two characters, Gizmo 
and Eightball, created by Sgt. Fred Rhoads 





-BUT WHO IS THIS 
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Pickup: The Sack descends on Gizmo* 














over a year before Lasswell joined the Mz 
rine Corps. 
Sct. Maurice J. SmitH 
U.S. Marine Corps Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


P.S. Billy De Beck wouldn’t like having it 
said that Lasswell created Barney Google. 
Ask. King Features! 


We aid not say that Lasswell created 
Gizmo, only that he designed the statuette. 
Sgt. Smith’s right about Billy De Beck, bu 
Lasswell draws Google now. 


Victory Rides the Rails 

Glory does not come to a United States 
Army railway shop battalion or does any 
one know that such a unit exists. Better 
than 90 per cent of the war matériel moving 
to the front lines in the European theater of 
operations is transferred by rail. 

The many: locomotives and cars and other 


*Cartoon drawn for Newsweek by Rhoads 
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In your business— 


How often do you write 
the same thing more than once? 


OU can cut the cost of repetitive writing simplifies your distribution and customer 
—whether it be names, numbers, descrip- contacts, saves on shipping and billing. 
tions—in fact, any information whatsoever. 
Addressograph is the modern method of 
doing the tedious and expensive job of writ- 
ing repetitive information in both small and 
large offices and factories—does the job with 
speed, accuracy, and economy. 

Addressograph methods are sim- Our Research and Methods Department 

plicity itself. And Addressograph will gladly work with you—show you how 

flexibility enables it to be utilized © Addressograph simplified business methods 

with any system or routine. are being used by others in your field—both 

Addressograph helps speed _ large and small. Telephone our local office or 
factory production, slashes cost. write Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- - 

of writing business records, tion, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 





Here is versatile equipment to aid you in 
every department that puts information on 
paper. Wherever time or money are important, 
Addressograph proves its service through 
savings. 
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You might think that the electric 
range, as an invention, would have had 
an easy time of it from the beginning, 
but such was not the case. 

“Impractical,” “uneconomical,” “ex- 
travagant experiment,” were some of 
the taunts hurled at it. One of the 
early builders of electric ranges was 
told he was crazy to try to cook with 
live, exposed coils. 


Women will stick forks in the coils, 
and flying sparks will frighten them to 
death, said the critics, Or food spill- 
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ing over from metal cooking utensils, 
they warned, will cause a short-circuit. 

Today there are 3,500,000 electric 
ranges in use in American homes! 

For some reason or other, the human 
mind is reluctant to accept a new idea. 
Self-interest and an ingrained con- 
servatism seem to act as a brake. 


‘Yet this is not the kind of thinking 
that builds a nation, or a business. 
America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the pos- 
sibilities for our expansion and growth 
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if we will open our minds to new facts, 
and intelligently apply our new-found 
scientific knowledge, our inventive- 
ness, our will to achieve. 

We must ‘use our abilities with 
such daring and imagination as to de- 
velop a new concept of opportunity 
for all. 


In this great undertaking, advertis- 


ing will play a major part. For adver-” 


tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass communication. It can urge, 
inform, persuade, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. From the first captured spark to 
the present, electricity has brought new comfort, new ease, new conve- 
nience to the home. There are now 17,000,000 electric washing machines 
in use, 19,000,000 electric refrigerators, 17,000,000 electric clocks, 
5,500,000 electric heaters, 1,900,000 electric éroners, 25,000,000 electric 
irons, 13,000,000 electric floor cleaners. More than 28,000,000 homes 
and farms are wired for electricity and in one pre-war year alone the 
value of electrical equipment produced totaled well over 2 billion dollars. 
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“Get The Utmost Service From Your 


America’s war productions must not 
lag. Vital tosuch productions in count- 
less factories today is the continued, 
efficient full-capacity performance of 
RUSCO’S widely-famous precision- 
woven, endless high-speed belting. 


This is no ordinary belting as many 
manufacturers have very good reason 
to know. It is built for terrific speeds. 
On some machines, it travels as fast 
as 18,000 feet per minute, more than 
200 miles per hour. 


+ Belts must not on 


Now, as much machinery works 
twenty-four hours around the clock, 
these RUSCO High Speed Endless 
operate at high 
velocity, but they must stand the 
extra precedent-breaking strains and 
stresses of such continuous operation. 

That is why it is both wise plant 
procedure and a patriotic duty to see 
that every RUSCO High Speed Belt 
gets the diligent care and attention it 
needs to render utmost service.. 

Do you, Mr. Manufacturer, con- 
tinually direct a watchful eye upon 
your High Speed Belt maintenance? 

To help you conserve these belts 
«.. get from each its maximum per- 
formance . . . we offer you the per- 
tinent suggestions upon this page. 


DON’T SLOW. DOWN VICTORY... 


RUSCO Suggests: Be particularly alert today to check and correct belt troubles. When doing 
this, please remember that RUSCO’S precision-woven, High Speed endless Belts are noted for 
their high efficiency and long wear under most taxing operational conditions. This is why, 
among men who know, tt is a common saying that ‘‘Wherever pulleys must turn fast, there 


RUSCO High Speed Belts serve best.’’ 


The RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Middletown, Connecticut, U.S. A. 





Your Washrooms are the 


WEALTH LOMES' of your Plant 


MODERN SANITARY WASHROOMS MEAN “UP-TO-THE-MINUTE” “MANAGEMENT? 
For good washrooms help increase production in two ways: by reducing the number 
of absences due to illness and by helping keep morale high. Employees appreciate 
such washrooms and show this appreciation in many ways. Today, when peak pro- 
duction is so important, more and more plant managers are giving washrooms special 
attention to make sure that they’re “Health Zones” —not “Germ Exchanges.” 


THE MISSING MAN 

(OUT DUE TO A COLD) 

He costs about seven days lost produc- 
tion each year! Every day more than a 
million men and women are absent from 
work. Half these absences are caused by 
the common cold and its complications— 
and colds can be spread or checked right 
in your washrooms. Plenty of hot water, 
soap, and individual tissue towels encour- 
age the thorough washing that cleans 
away germs of contagion. Why not check- 
up on your washroom facilities? The Scott 
Washroom Advisory Service will be glad 
to call on you and help in any way it can. 


THE SCOTT WASHROOM ADVISORY 
SERVICE shows how to make ScotTissue 
Towels go farther. That’s now of utmost 
importance. For instance, our educational 
material reminds workers that one “Soft- 
Tuff” ScotTissue Towel dries completely 
. .. will absorb twice the water left on 
hands. It is soft—yet has ten times the 
previous rub strength. Scott Paper Co., 
Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 
STAY TOUGH WHEN WET Fincm,)| 


Trade Marks **ScotTissue,"” **Soft-Tulf,’* **Washroom Advisory Service’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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railway equipment must be kept in service- 
able condition so that the continual stream 
of supplies will not be interrupted. Thus, a 
railway shop battalion is working day and 
night keeping the rails open and assuring 
the combat troops of adequate supplies. 
Combat plays a major role in victory, but 
some credit is due the boys who help get 
the stuff to the front regardless of obstacles 
confronted. 


Cri. Georce Moroz 


c/o Postmaster 
New York City 


Aging Limit 

In the March 5 issue of NEWSWEEK in an 
article on Ibn Saud occurs the sentence: 
“The king of Saudi Arabia regarded Ran- 
dolph through age-bleared eyes.” The king 
is 65 according to your article and eyes do 


Sees Proto 
Ibn Saud: Are his eyes old? 


not blear from age at 65. I suppose the 
writers are very young, but in their youth 
they should be merciful and not make men 
totter with age until they are 70 at least. 


Louise R. HEWLETT 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Drawstrings on Germany 

The article, “Keeping a Rein on German 
Industry?” in the Feb. 26 NEwsweex shows 
the problem from many angles. But there is 
one form of control which I haven’t seen 
suggested. 

No private industry can make and finance 
armaments. Munitions of war have to be paid 
for by a government What is the objection 
to placing controls on all German Govern- 
ment finance? If both the money collected 
and the money expended by the government 
were under rigorous control by the Allies, it 
would hardly be possible for Germany to 
bootleg enough munitions to suffice for more 
than a few days of war. Of course this vio- 
lates the sovereignty of Germany, but who 


caresP 


Pum W, Porritt 
Stamford, Conn: 
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HYDRA-MATIC 
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M-24 Tank, produced by 
Cadillac, armed with the Olds- 
mobile-built 75 mm. cannon 


No wonder HYDRA-MATIC DRIVE is 
standing up so well in millions of miles 
of wartime driving on the home front 


“A TANK TRANSMISSION that will give us extra maneuverability... 
and, at the same time, take the punishment of modern combat.” 


That’s what the Army asked for. And that’s what they got...in 


General Motors’ Hydra-Matic Drive. Actual reports from the 
battle fronts show that Hydra-Matic tanks and orher military 
vehicles are standing up to every test...that their extra speed and 
flexibility are paying off in vital victories. 


It’s no surprise, then, that Hydra-Matic’s wartime record on the 
home front is equally noteworthy. Thousands of Hydra-Matic Olds- 
mobiles are doing duty on the streets and highways of America to- 
day .. . relieving their drivers of all clutch-pushing and gear-shifting 
... Saving countless gallons of gasoline ... providing dependable 
transportation to keep war-busy Americans constantly on the job. 
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DEVELOPED, PROVED AND INTRODUCED 
BY OLDSMOBILE 


After years of thorough-going experimentation by 
Oldsmobile engineers, Hydra-Matic Drive was intro- 
duced to the public in the fall of 1939. Since then, nearly 
200,000 Oldsmobile owners have driven hundreds of 
millions of ‘“‘no clutch—no shift” miles... with “no 
gears to shift,” “no clutch to press.” 


BUY BONDS...TO KEEP ’EM FIRING)? 


OLDSMOBILE ""c:"" GENERAL MOTORS 





It was a great day in railroading when in 1852 
Missouri Pacific received its first locomotive 
delivered by sailing vessel and river boat 

from New England shops. This 

was the first locomotive to 

run west of the 

Mississippi. 
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Today Missouri Pacific uses a fleet of 
high powered General Motors Diesel loco- 
motives to haul long heavy loads of oil 


and war freight, and to provide swift de- PUTTI N G RAI LR OAD | N G 0 N A N EW PLANE 
pendable passenger transportation. 


HESE days the railroads are doing things In the things they have done—moving tremendous 
that would have been impossible a few years _ loads, maintaining fast, regular schedules, always 
ago. And one of their most powerful and mod- _ on the job—lies the forecast of a new day for rail- 
ern tools is the General Motors line of Diesel roading when the war is over. Then the full possi- 
locomotives. bilities in Diesel motive power may be applied to 


Since the day that the first of these locomotives 
took the rails, they have rolled up the impressive 
total of more than 200 millions of miles of opera- 
tion on America’s major railroads. 


ON TO FINAL VICTORY 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 





the carrying of passengers and freight throughout 
the country. 


That is why it’s a great new day for railroading, 
with greater days ahead. 


< a\ Locomotives ....... ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, to Grange, tt. 
I. . 


ENGINES . . 150 to 2000 H.P. . . CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Cleveland Il, Ohio 


ENGINES ... . 1540 250 H,P. . . .. , DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 
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The Cover—Over the nation The 
Red Cross is campaigning to 
raise $200,000,000. Much of 
the money goes to help soldiers, 
sailors, and Marines. It gives 
them coffee, sandwiches, and 
cigarettes at the battle fronts. It 
sends comfort to prisoners of 
war. And as in peacetime it 
helps victims of fire and flood 
at home. The Red Cross needs 
something from every American. 
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Traffic Manager 
A. S. Beery and his staff 
know every train and 
every plane out of Day- 
ton, Ohio, where they go, 
what connections they 
make en route, and what 
time they arrive at their 
destination. When a flood 
holds up a train, likely as not Abe Beery 
or a staff member is on the long-distance 
telephone telling the railroad how it can 
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: Send both old and new 


Routine Miracle 


reroute the express car (carrying NEws- 
WEEK) to get it through. 


Abe’s job is to see that news- 
stands and subscribers in every part of 
the country receive their copies of NEws- 
WEEK simultaneously—at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. To accomplish this our 
Traffic Department employs mail, air 
mail, railway express, trucks, and even 
motorcycles. Yet our schedules must re- 
tain sufficient flexibility to meet any and 
all emergencies. 
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Here in New York we tend to 
take Abe’s work for granted. When our 
deadline is past, we turn to the next issue, 
with little concern about the tremendous 
job of distribution which begins in Day- 
ton shortly after our work is complete. At 
12:40 a.m., Tuesday, a few hours after 
our deadline, the first shipment of fin- 
ished copies is aboard a fast train for Salt 
Lake City, from where the copies will be 
reshipped by air express to news dealers 
from San Diego to Vancouver. 


Thirty-six hours after deadline 
the domestic edition of NEwswEEXx is dis- 
tributed over the .entire country, ready 
for wholesalers and post offices to com- 
plete local distribution. This feat is ac- 
complished only through a highly intri- 
cate traffic schedule determining the 





destination of each copy before it comes 
from the presses. Countless details speed 
handling time. All subscriber copies are 
presorted by states and post offices, and 
for specific trains and routes. Some mail 
cars are loaded directly at the Dayton 
plant, with the mailbags . themselves 
sorted to facilitate removal at junctions. 
In special emergencies—such as NEws- 
WEEK’s invasion and election coverage— 
the entire distribution schedule has been 
stepped up many hours. Getting our elec- 
tion supplement to you on time required 
the use of every commercial airline in the 
United States. In inaccessible spots your 
copy fluttered down from the sky by 
parachute. 


While the complex task of do- 
mestic distribution is under way, planes 
are carrying plates, negatives, positives, 
and proofs for the printing of NeEws- 
WEEK'’s eight military and international 
editions to cities here and abroad. The 
entire edition of NEwswEEk Pan Amer- 
ica, printed in Atlanta, flies by air express 
to all of our southern neighbors. 


Each consignment of NEWSWEEK 
as it speeds to its destination is classed as 
“perishable goods.” This does not mean 
that it travels in refrigerated cars—but it 
does mean that any transit delays will 
decrease its value. The entire, carefully 
planned schedule of NEwsweek, from 
the war fronts of the world to your mail- 
box, is a race against the rapid movement 
of events to bring you the news and its 
meaning—while it is still news. 
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But it’s no fun for management and production men 
in “no-count” plants. For without a continuous count 
of turns, strokes, operations, pieces, or other units of 
machine-performance, there’s no sure way of telling 
whether you’re up to schedule or behind it. And that 
leads head-on into a brick wall of doubt and uncer- 
tainty... which pays off in the lumps and bruises 


of miscounts, delays, errors, shortages or surpluses. - 


But how to get an accurate, continuous count? Simply 
equip each production machine with a Veeder-Root 
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- Counting Device, either mechanically or electrically 


operated according to need... and you will know 
where production stands on every machine, every 
moment. Then you can immediately detect and correct 
any slowdown or other mechanical difficulty as soon 
as it begins to develop. This is the modern system of 
Veeder-Root Countrol... which can be applied to 
cover all your war-production operations ... quickly, 
inexpensively, and without interrupting plant routine. 
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VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED 


Hertford 2, Connecticut 
Veeder-Root of Canada, Led., Montreal 


In Canada: 
In England: Veeder-Root Ltd. (New cemperiuaiead 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


The Justice Department soon will 
crack down on two more black markets 
in railroad tickets . . . After the Novem- 
ber election, H. A. Millis, National Labor 
Relations Board chairman, asked for an 
appointment with F.D.R. He hasn't been 
able to see him yet. Millis wants to re- 
sign because of ill health . . . Rep. Percy 
Priest of Nashville may run against Sen- 
ator McKellar of Tennessee next year . . . 
Senator Wagner of New York is rewriting 


‘ several provisions of the Wagner-Murray- 


Dingell social-security bill to avoid criti- 
cism- that the compulsory health pro- 
visions would bring, about socialized 
medicine. His revisions would give ad- 
ministration of the program to a board 
rather than the Surgeon General, clarify 
the provision permitting a person to 
choose his physician, and lower the pro- 
posed 6% tax figure . . . The Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration is busy on plans to 
adapt wartime radar developments to 
civilian and commercial aviation. The 
Army and Navy have supplied the CAA 
with samples of all equipment now in use. 


Henry’s Badge 

When Henry A. Wallace attended his 
first Cabinet meeting as Secretary of 
Commerce, he wore an_ identification 
badge on his coat lapel as is required 
of all employes in the Commerce De- 
partment. It read: “Temporary 1374.” 
Wallace later was issued temporary badge 
No. 1 while waiting for his permanent 
identification. 


The New Man on the Job 


One of Wallace’s first acts after he was 
sworn in as Secretary of Commerce was 
to get to work on his program for full 
postwar employment. He held two unan- 
nounced sessions with Secretary of Labor 
Frances Perkins and agreed to set up a 
joint staff of equal representatives from 
the Labor and Commerce Departments 
to work out the program. Contrasting 
with the quiet that existed under Jesse 
Jones, the Commerce Department is now 
buzzing. Jones left most of the depart- 
ment’s administrative functions to Under 
Secretary Wayne C. Taylor while he di- 
rected the Federal loan agencies, but 
Wallace, since taking over, has been busy 


with divisional chiefs, drawing up new 
programs, and holding conferences. Wal- 
lace plans eventually to replace both 
Taylor and Assistant Secretary William 
A. M. Burden. Taylor may become head 
of the Export-Import Bank, succeeding 
Warren Pierson, who is leaving for a pri- 
vate job. 


From Capitol Hill 


Administration leaders, who estimate 
that present Senate sentiment overwhelm- 
ingly favors ratification of an interna- 
tional-security-organization treaty, place 
the opposition at probably ten to twelve, 
with an outside limit of 20 . . . Extension 
of the Price Control Act is likely to be 
voted by Congress this year as virtually a 
routine matter, in contrast with bitter 
fighting in the past . . . More servicemen 
are writing to members of Congress on 
controversial matters. Few of them refer 
to their own welfare, but discuss larger 
problems of governmental policy . . °. 
Rep. Jed Johnson of Oklahoma is cred- 
ited with forcing the recent retirement 
of Indian Commissioner John Collier by 
threatening Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes with withholding funds from the 
Indian Bureau. Johnson occupies a stra- 
tegic position on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 


Incident 


A few eyebrows were lifted in Wash- 
ington diplomatic circles when social fig- 


_ures of the American Hospital Reserve 


Corps, oblivious of political implications, 
put the Spanish Embassy first on their 
list of embassy tours for wounded vet- 
erans from Walter Reed and Bethesda 
hospitals, because “it is so beautiful.” 
Ambassador Juan de Cardenas eagerly 
seized the “good will” opportunity, hap- 
pily broke out the flag of Franco Spain, 
erstwhile neutral friend of Hitler and 
Mussolini, loaded the embassy tables with 
liquor and hors d’oeuvres, and prepared 
a little speech for the 35 veterans who had 
been wounded in fighting the Axis. “How 
times change!” murmured one politically 
conscious GI back from the Mediter- 
ranean. 


Possible New Cardinals 


Catholic circles say there is good rea- 
son to believe that when Pope Pius XII 
announces appointments to vacancies in 
the College of Cardinals after the Eu- 
ropean war, Archbishops Spellman of 
New York, Stritch of Chicago, and 
Mooney of Detroit will be disclosed to 
have been cardinals in petto (literally, in 


the breast) for many months. These 
sources believe that the three appoint- 
ments have already been made privately. 


Preventive Medicine 


Public-health doctors expect a surge of 
enthusiasm for preventive medicine in 
the U. S. after the war. In the Middle’ 
East, China, India, and other regions 
where health is relatively poor, service- 
men have seen how their own vigorous 
health can be maintained by such pre” 
cautionary measures as inoculation, prop- 
er food, and sanitation. When these men 
return home, doctors believe they will 


continue to place primary reliance on * 


preventive measures. If the idea spreads, 
a substantial improvement in the na- 
tion’s health may result. 





Trends Abroad 


FRussion liberation of Slovak territory 
has paid immediate dividends in man- 
power. Moscow reports that volunteers 
are swarming to Gen. Ludovic Svoboda’s 
Czecho-Slovak Corps serving with the 
Red Army .. . Allied military leaders will 
seek Russian cooperation in curbing 
Marshal Tito’s activities in the disputed 
Italian province of Venezia Giulia when 


- it is liberated from the Germans. They 


fear that a Yugoslav coup and ensuing 
disturbances would interfere with the 
smooth functioning of the port of Trieste, 
destined to become an important supply 
center for Allied armies of occupation in 
Austria and Bavaria . . . The Finnish 
electoral campaign is being watched 
closely in Washington and London for 
indications of Russia’s attitude toward 
popular elections in countries under its 
control. The voting this week end will 
also provide the first test of strength of 


Sommunist elements in Russian-controlled - 


territory . . . Tiny Luxembourg has 
asked for a share in the occupation of 
Germany and is ready to provide an army 
of 1,000 men. 


Jap Rockets 


Off and on in the Luzon battle the 
Japanese have used a 447-millimeter (17- 
inch) rocket which weighs about 2,000 
pounds. It has been seen racing across the 
sky and leaving a 150-foot plume of 
sparks. One rocket smashed into the side 
of a concrete building and demolished it; 
another tore the top off a large building. 
The rocket is cylindrical with a 14-inch 
conical nose. It is electrically welded 
throughout. The bursting charge appar- 
ently is picric acid. The weapon hasn't 
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done much damage since it is used infre- 
quently. It is possible the Japs did not 
have enough time to prepare launching 
sites. But many large unused rockets have 
been found. 


Zionism and Russia 


Jewish leaders who have repeatedly 
tried to obtain Soviet views on Zionism 
are dismayed at Russia’s continued nega- 
tive attitude. The Russians only recently 
refused to let Zionist leader Ben Gurion 
enter Rumania. In Bulgaria the Jewish 
community denounced the Zionist move- 
ment as “chauvinistic and bourgeois.” 
Since Jewish immigration to Palestine 
came largely from countries within the 
Russian zone of influence, Soviet oppo- 
sition may make’ the task of building 
= the Jewish homeland extremely diffi- 
cult. 


_ More Speed for B-29s 


The Army Air Forces, still searching 
for refinements for the B-29 Superfortress, 
are currently streamlining them. The new 
version will have nearly double the oper- 
ational speed and a higher ceiling, thus 
escaping anti-aircraft fire and minimizing 
the threat of fighters over Japan. Inci- 
dentally, the air staff still has not de- 
cided whether to put the B-29’s “stable 
mate,” the new B-32 Dominator, into 
mass production. Although the B-32 is 
reportedly not capable of either the speed 
or the altitude of the improved B-29, it 
probably will be scheduled for some role 
in the Pacific. What that role will be is 
still subject to debate. One question is 
whether the B-32s shall operate with the 
B-29s as part of the 20th and 21st Bomb- 
er Commands or rate a separate air force 
or bomber command with its own objec- 
tives and tactics. 


France and Postwar Bases 


Informal U. S. bids for postwar air and 
naval bases in French Indo-China are 
being countered by French hints that 
bases in the Philippines, Malaya, and 
Indo-China should b 
, able to American, British, and French 
forces. The French suggestions are an- 
other attempt to impress upon the U. S. 
and Britain France’s belief that it expects 
to play a major part in postwar milit 
and political matters. A strong Frenc 
bargaining point is Dakar, which the 
U. S. seeks as a base. 


Foreign Notes 


The Indian Army has won more Vic- 
toria Crosses than that of any other British 
Empire Army; its total is now 21 VC's, 
next is Australia, 14, and Canada, 8... 
Plans are under consideration for adapt- 
ing military landing ships for postwar 
08 oa delivery on Pacific islands, where 
harbors can’t be built. An Australian firm 
has offered to buy a number of the ships 
from the British Admiralty . . . Lucienne 
Boyer (Parlez moi d’amour) is singing 


e made jointly avail-— 





again in Paris, where the audience ap- 
plauds her old songs and her new blue 
dress . . . Only recently Frau von Ribben- 
trop, wife of the Nazi Foreign Minister, 
distributed six fresh bananas to friends. 
They came from the Ribbentrops’ hot- 
house whose gardener had succeeded in 
growing 56 bananas. 





Plague of Chinch Bugs 


Agriculture Department scientists fear 
an outbreak of a chinch-bug plague in 
the Middle West this summer like the 
one in 1934, when some 33,000,000 
bushels of corn and 28,300,000 bushels 
of small grain, worth $56,000,000, were 
destroyed in seven Midwest states. So 
the Agricultural Research Administration 
has asked Congress for an immediate 
fund of $1,088,000 to fight the bugs. The 
experts also say that victory gardeners 
this year will need large quantities of 
insect destroyers. The heavy snows that 
blanketed the country during the winter 
prevented the deep freeze which usually 
kills a good share of the insect eggs. 


Arabian Oil Line 

The Arabian-American Qil Co. (Stand- 
ard of California and the Texas Co.) has 
decided definitely to build the much- 
disputed pipeline across Saudi Arabia 
as soon as materials can be obtained. 
The Petroleum Reserves Corp. dropped 
plans to construct the line as a U.S. 
Government project last year, after bitter 
criticism from the American oil industry. 


Army Clothing Needs 


Increased Army buying of clothing and 
other quartermaster items for Pacific op- 
erations will take a healthy bite out of 
civilian allocations, so new shortages in 


shoes and cotton yarns may be expected. . 


The reason behind the step-up now is the 
Army’s desire to pile up supplies in the 
Pacific well in advance of major ground 
operations in China or Japan. The WPB 
has succeeded in paring some of the 
Army’s originally stated requirements and 
has warned the Army that large ma- 
tériel orders for future delivery may 
boomerang in the form of reduced war 
production if the barest of civilian neces- 
sities aren’t met. These officials have not 
been Army critics; in fact, they have gone 
along and supported the Army viewpoint 
that the American civilian economy hasn’t 
suffered much to date. But they fear the 
recent increased requirements will soon 
bring the civilian war-supporting econo- 
my to rock bottom. 


Business Footnotes 

The Navy is inspectin ing Be cout tips 
and may sell those unfit for military use 
but suitable for limited service on ci- 
vilian vehicles . . . Those who have seen 
Assistant Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son in action say he’s easily the most 
effective of Secretary Morgenthau’s ad- 
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vocates for the Bretton Woods program 
. . . Look for an announcement that the 
Army Air Forces will release 200,000 
pairs of work gloves to help meet the 
critical needs of steel-mill and other 
war-plant workers . . . The big life in- 
surance companies report policy lapses 
and surrenders at a new low. They 
credit generally favorable economic con- 
ditions . .. The American Car & Foundry 
Co. has designed freight cars of six or 
eight compartments with removable par- 
titions and doors for each section to 
speed up less-than-carload shipments. 





Movie Lines 
The Navy’s films of the Marine land- 


ings on Iwo Jima were shown to Wash- 
ington officials just 85 hours after the 
negatives left the battle zone. It was the 
speediest delivery of combat films so far 
. . . The campaign for cadet nurses will 
be the subject of a Twentieth Century. 
Fox movie starring Lynn Bari. The pic- 
ture will trace the career of a cadet from 
her enlistment through commissioning and 


battle-front service ... . Warner Brothers, 


which planned to cancel the “Janie” film 
series when Joyce Reynolds announced 
her screen retirement, has changed its 
mind and soon will launch a search for a 
new actress to take over the title role. 


Miscellany 


The British Foreign Office has refused 
to let one of its veteran officials, Sir 
Gerald Campbell, Minister to Washing- 
ton, publish his autobiography, although 
the manuscript contains no political ma- 
terial . . . Victor will soon release six 
albums of jazz records together with 
booklets on the nature and history of jazz 
by Charles Edward Smith, an expert on 
hot music and author of “Jazzmen.” The 
albums include illustrative recordings by 
Benny an, Louis Armstrong, “Jel- 
ly-Roll” Morton, Lionel Hampton, Mc- 
Kinney’s Cotton Pickers, and the Quintet 
of the Hot Club of France . . . The State 
Department expects some 800 press and 
radio men to attend the San Francisco 
conference next month, one of the largest 
press gatherings on record . . . The mid- 
night curfew is reviving the so-called tea 
dances at better hotels throughout the 
country. 


Radio Notes 


With Camels dropping sponsorship of 
the Jimmy Durante-Garry Moore show, 
don’t be surprised if more tobacco com- 
panies retrench during the civilian ciga- 
rette shortage. There is an outside 

ssibility that Lucky Strike may “lend- 
ease” its star, Jack Benny . . . Night-club 
comedians who have lost their jobs be- 
cause of the midnight curfew are desper- 
ately cleaning up their material for pos- 
sible radio contracts . . . Look for a 
wholesale shift of shows and sponsors by 
next fall as both networks and advertisers 
jockey for top listener ratings. 
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In 5 Years, Over 200 New Products 
at Work in 30 Basic U.S. Industries! 











Paper makers use many different Process 
Products for sizing, impregnation and 
lamination of their products. 





coatings for wires, insulators, etc. 


Amazing Story of 


Products 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


Process Products 


Research and service 


ERE is Petroleum’s newest 
advance — amazing non- 
lubricating products used in proc- 
essing operations. They are called 
Socony-Vacuum Process Products. 


Already, there are hundreds of 
these products—over 200 added 
in the past five years to improve 
operations and lower costs in 30 
industries. 

Still there’s no limit in sight. 
New products and new applica- 
tions are being added all the time. 





It’s really a new service to indus- 
try. Socony-Vacuum engineers 
study your processing operations; 
show you what new products to 
use. Where special needs call for 
special research, Socony-Vacuum 
scientists work on the problem. 

Let your Socony-Vacuum Rep- 
resentative give you full details. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., and 
Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company; 
General Petroleum Corp. of California. 


A New Service to Industry by 


* SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 





In the electrical industry Process Prod- 
ucts are employed to provide protective 





Anew waxemulsion, sprayed on potatoes 
and other vegetables, keeps moisture in, 
bacteria out; protects during shipment. 





Cosmetics, too, benefit from petroleum 
products. Both microcrystalline waxes 
and petrolatums help improve the 
quality of water-free creams. 





Compounded with rubber, a Process 
Product forms a film on rubber goods 
and reduces sun checking or cracking. 
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Washington 





Trends 





Looks at GHO of 


The Periscope ‘the War Effort 
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The break on the Rhine rejoiced and delighted back-stage 
Washington even more than on-stage officials admitted. Opti- 
mists who had predicted an end of the European war by April 
1 gained recruits, although July 1 remained the officially fa- 
vored estimate. The development was so unexpected that the 
White House got its first information from a news ticker rather 
than a military dispatch. 


A bag of eleventh-hour tricks may still be opened by the Ger- 
man General Staff. Allied military officials are nevertheless pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Eisenhower’s time schedule, set 
back by the Rundstedt counterattack, must now be, stepped up 
again. Moreover, they are leaving the possibility of overnight 
German collapse out of their calculations this time. 


Resort to poison gas as a measure of desperation would not 
surprise the Allied High Command. German interrogating of- 
ficers have been questioning American prisoners closely about 
their gas equipment. According to reports from Ziirich, Hitler 
has issued a secret warning that the Allies may use gas. These 
evidences of interest in chémical warfare are added up here to 
an indication that Hitler is considering its initiation and wants to 
prepare the Wehrmacht for retaliation in kind. 


One last all-out submarine attack on Allied shipping also is in 
the Intelligence cards. A large fleet of improved U-boats, 
equipped with underwater breathing gills against ready detec- 
tion by radar, is based in the Baltic ports and Norway. Although 
Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt reported in- 
creased submarine activity in February, the anticipated attack 
in force has not yet come off. 


Industrial reconversion will be hastened by a quick victory in 
Europe but not as much as American business has hoped. Un- 
der recently revised plans, initial post-V-E Day reconversion in 
the United States will amount to only 15 to 20% as compared 
with 30 to 35% in the United Kingdom and Canada. This ratio 
supersedes a previous arrangement for revival of civilian-goods 
industries at a relatively equal rate. 


England’s urgent need for civiliar. ;oods after five years of al- 
most exclusive war production dictated the change. Canada 
will share the British advantage because much of its war indus- 
try rests on subcontracts from the United Kingdom. The ad- 
vantage will be only temporary, however, as U. S. reconversion 
eventually will catch up. 


Aluminum cooking utensils and radios may be among the items 
available to the British before Americans can get them. Most 
British radios are worn out and obsolete. So are most British 
pots and pans. Since curtailment of plane production in Britain 
will be necessary as a coal conservation measure in any case, 
American officials are not objecting to diversion of some alumi- 
num for civilian products. 


American military government policymakers are fully prepared 
to give Germany its first taste of the hard-peace policy adopted 
at Yalta. First order of business will be to kick out Nazi officials 
and put other civilians to work doing civic household chores— 
cleaning up streets, disposing of garbage, and the like. Plans for 


more permanent employment must await detailed information 
about the extent of industrial damage. 


Experience at Cologne already has demonstrated the difficulty 
of enforcing the nonfraternizing rule. Soldiers will fraternize 
with pretty girls, regardless of nationality or ideology. Top 
AMG officers, however, choose to regard early violations of the 
rule as “exuberant lapses” rather than a fixed behavior pattern. 


Reeducation of Germany is a worse problem even though less 
immediate. The Big Three agree in principle that militant: na- 
tionalism dating from Frederick the Great must be uprooted. 
Whether enough trustworthy German teachers can be d to 
staff the schools is a question. A bigger one is whether reformed 
instruction shall be Marxian, orthodox European, or both, and 
in what proportions. The subject is still in the discussion stage. 


Revival of the German trade unions will be tried as one method 
of restoring democracy. Paul R. Porter, former WPB labor ex- 
pert, has joined Robert Murphy’s staff to direct this effort. Ex- 
perience in Italy indicates that some seeds of trade unionism 
may have survived in Germany, too, even though the Nazis 
were more ruthless exterminators than the Fascists. 


France will soon get American equipment for eight combat di- 
visions and some 200,000 service troops in addition to the eight 
divisions now bearing American arms. Even after the war the 
U.S. will undertake to maintain French ground forces while 
Great Britain supplies the French air force as well as the armies 
of Belgium, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Sweden. 


Dissident nationalist groups—Zionists, Spanish Republicans, 
London -Poles, and Mikhailovich Yugoslavs—are worrying the 
State Department. None of them will have official representa- 
tives at San Francisco, but some may send unofficial representa- 
tives and all will have sympathizers among the delegates. Hav- 
ing fought hard for what they conceived to be the democratic 
cause, they cannot be brushed off lightly. 


Forced-labor proposals will also be a ghost at the San Francisco 
meeting. Like all other questions relating to treatment of Ger- 
many, this one will not be on the agenda. Its presence in the 
background will nevertheless be felt. Administration officials 
are anxious about the American reaction to Russia’s demand for 
German labor to repair what German arms have destroyed. The 
AFL is firmly on record against it. 


Wilson’s experience is not being forgotten by Administration 
leaders even though public support of Dumbarton Oaks seems 
to be growing rather than diminishing. They remember how 
initially small groups, dissatisfied only with details, merged into 
the strong bloc that kept the United States out of the League of 
Nations. 


Sugar supply will continue short in spite of Philippine libera- 
tion. Most Philippine sugar lands are still in Jap hands and 
wholesale destruction is expected before they are handed over. 
Production in immediate prospect will be, needed to supply 
soldiers and sailors in the Pacific area. 


The U.S. domestic sugar crop will be increased this year but 
not enough to make much difference to a country that consumes 
8,600,000 tons annually. Much of the current Cuban production 


is going into alcohol for rubber, now in peak demand. 
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Look in the Mirror, 
Mr. Driver! 


You drive carefully...your car’s in good 
shape...you have automobile insurance 
protecting you against damage suits, fire, 
theft or damage to your car. So you’re all 
set for carefree motoring, aren’t you? 
Maybe not! Look in the mirror, Mr. 
Driver ... 


Does your Automobile 
Insurance cover the 
guest in your car? 





If you should have an accident—if your guest 
should be injured — you’d want to say, “Get the 
best possible medical care. It’s on me!” 


look in the back seat... 
is your family protected? 





And of course you’d want the best 
of medical attention for your 
family. You can have it. For just 
afew dollars more—as little as $3 
4yearin many communities—your 
Hartford Automobile Insurance 
will pay all medical expenses... 
doctors, nursing, hospital, etc. up 
to $250 per person for every per- 
sonin yourcar—more if you wish! 





Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance.Company 
Hartford Accident and.Indemnity Company ~ 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance - Hartford 15, Conn. 


Hartford ““Medical Payments” Insurance 
protects you, your guests, your family! 


This feature is simply added to your regular automobile 
policy. It pays medical expenses for yourself and all pas- 
sengers who may be injured—whether the accident is your 
fault or not. Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker 
will be glad to give you the whole story. Or write us. 





Aviation Insurance? Of course! 


Your Hartford agent or your insurance broker is just as 
“air-minded” as you are! He’ll be glad to provide the pro- 
tection of good, strong insurance for your plane. . . your 
fleet of airliners... yes, even for that helicopter that is com- 
ing some day. Right now you can get protection for all 
good, safe, insurable aircraft. 


Beautiful — but dangerous 


Snowflakes may spell trouble around 
your home this winter. Before you 
know it, they’re packed down hard... 
and slippery. Someone falls—a guest, , 2°55 
perhaps, or a seryant. Your fault? 
Maybe not, but nevertheless you may 
face the threat of a costly lawsuit. 
Hartford’s $10-a-year “Damage Suit 
Insurance” thaws you out of trouble 
more quickly than a warm spring 
sun. Covers you up to $10,000! 





Don’t pick them till they’re ripe! 


Let your War Bonds grow to 
maturity. You'll be glad some day 
that you let them grow, let the 
interest pile up, until they pay 
off at full face value. That way 
you'll get four dollars back for 
every three you invested. Uncle 
Sam can’t buy bullets with the 
bonds you used to own! 
























































How many Girths have been Buckled Up by BRASS? 


N THE ponderous Percherons 
O that hauled the bright beer- 
wagons ...as in the arena at today’s 
horse show ... harness and trappings 
always reflect the cheerful wink of 
burnished Brass from buckles, studs, 
and mountings. 


For that matter, there are Brass 
harness buckles on the belts of the 
horsemen themselves. And Brass 
flashes from the spurs on their boot- 
heels. Traditional uses? Yes, but 
there’s more than tradition . . . there’s 
proven practicality. For harness 
buckles must be strong, must resist 


* BUY 


_ corrosion from lathered flanks and _ 


sweat-wet leather. Nothing ever 
stood up to those demands so well 
... yet remained so easy to brighten 
...as Brass. And what else enriches 
saddle leather like the golden glint 
of Brass! 


When. Brass is unharnessed from 
the war effort, then Bristol will help 
to make many of these traditional 
uses of Brass again familiar parts of 
the American scene. And speaking 
of traditions in Brass, if you use this 
versatile alloy, you might make note 
of a certain tradition here at Bristol 


.- +95 full years of supplying some 
of the most exacting fabricators of 
Brass in this country with sheet, rod, 
and wire of analyses that conform pre 
cisely and continuously to their specifica- 
tions. Asa user of Bristol Brass, your 
own experience would be the same. 


w= 


THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 
CORPORATION 


Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristel, Cons. 








BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS « 


5578.. 
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Final Victory Beckons the Allies 
Across the Rhine and Oder Rivers 


In West and East Germany 
Attacking Forces See Beaten Foe 
Whose Home Defenses Wobble 


On the craggy heights of the Rhine and 
on the low banks of the Oder the soldiers 
thought the end of the war against Ger- 
many was at least in sight last week. 
They had thought so before and been 
wrong. But this time, in both east 
and west, the last great defense lines 
of the Reich had been breached and the 
forces designed to crumble them com- 
pletely were moving into action. The 
junction between the Anglo-American 
forces and the Red Army, so long a dream 
of the strategists, now loomed as a reality 
to the men in the foxholes. 

The civilians in Allied countries also 
thought they could see the end. They had 
been mistaken before too. But now en- 


couragement came from -Prime Minister 
Churchill himself. On a visit to the Rhine 
front, the Prime Minister said that he 
thought “one good heave” would finish 
the struggle. His words were echoed in 
optimism in London (plans for the cele- 
bration of. V Day went on apace) and in 
the comment of War Department spokes- 
men in Washington. 


Prisoners Tumbled In: The strategic 
situation, with the western Allies break- 
ing across the Rhine and the Red Army 
cracking the Oder-Neisse Line, was the 
fundamental reason for the optimism. 
But, in addition to this, im the west there 
were unmistakable signs of a certain dis- 
integration in the Wehrmacht itself. The 
Volksstiirmer, of course, often gave up 
easily; and the parachute troops very sel- 
dom. The paratroops were still fighting 
with their customary zeal, but ordinary 
good Wehrmacht soldiers did seem to be 


surrendering more quickly. What was 
even more important was the possibility 
that from here on, German commanders 
would find it more convenient to quit. 
The attitude of a lieutenant general 
and corps commander named Count von 
Rothkirk, who was taken last week by 
the Third Army, was a good example of 
this. When the Count was captured he 
seemed resigned to his fate and asked: 
“How can you fight a war without gaso- 
line or trucks or horses?” The Allies think 
that more and more German officers will 
see things in this light and surrender aft- 
er token resistance to satisfy their honor. 


Prospects West: In strategy as well as 
morale, the Germans were slipping. Both 
the Americans and British and the Red 
Army started the battle to break the river 
lines with the advantage of having one 
bridgehead each. In the west, the capture 
of the Ludendorff span opened that 
bridgehead only at the last moment. In 
a way that was an advantage. It thorough- 
ly disrupted the German High Com-. 
mand’s plans for defense of the Rhine 
front by forcing the Wehrmacht sudden- 
ly to shift troops from other sectors to 
the threatened area. 

Although the country immediately 
around the American bridgehead is moun- 
tainous, one of Hitler’s super highways 
runs near it a few miles east of the Rhine. 
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Associated Press we 
Men and equipment cross the Ludendorff bridge at Remagen to secure the bridgehead that may shorten the war 
































Low banks and shallow wat 
lessen river's military value 





Bridgehead 
in the Wes 
- : Fairly narrow fiver 
does not form majo: 
military obstacle 


Hills and narrow valley make 
major milita 








pecenan tiaee y uses Newsweek — —DeMorelan , id 
The river lines in east and west which the Germans are striving to hold—in each case the battle to break 


them has begun with the Allies in possession of a single important bridgehead - c 
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American forces spilling on to this high- 
way would have a perfect route north 
and south for miles. Over it the Ameri- 
cans might outflank the Ruhr from the 
south. Furthermore, the super highway 
avoids built-up areas, which are ideal for 
defense. 

But strategy, the weather and geog- 
raphy all dictate that the main Allied 
Rhine crossings come farther north, prob- 
ably between Wesel and Emmerich. The 
broken country below Bonn is not well 
suited for further crossings. Between Co- 
logne and Duisburg, the almost unbroken 
urban areas could be defended easily. 
But north of the Ruhr, the east bank of 
the river is flat and although there are 
water barriers, the ground at present is 
fairly dry and freezes every night. Fur- 
thermore, although the Rhine is 1,000 
feet wide at this point and has a fairly 
swift current, it is not yet in flood. But in 


> 


a few weeks it will be and the Germans at 
least are certain that Field Marshal Sir 
Bernard L. Montgomery’s 21st Army 
Group is ready to make the main attack 
here. 


Prospects East: In the east the Rus- 
sians last month drove a strong bridge- 
head across the Oder around Berlin’s 
protecting fortress of Ciistrin. Ever since 
Marshal Gregory K. Zhukoff’s First White 
Russian Army has poured supplies and 
men across in a major build-up for the 
long-expected drive toward Berlin. Ac- 
cording to the Germans, this began last 
week with a Soviet push straight toward 
the capital and a violent effort that 
cleared the Wehrmacht out of Ciistrin 
itself. At the same time, the Red Army, 
as is its custom, continued powerful flank- 
ing attacks against Stettin at the northern 
end of the Oder-Neisse Line and the 


Moravian Gap at its southern end. To 
the east other Red armies smashed on 
encircled Danzig. 

The Oder-Neisse Line, where the 
Wehrmacht has apparently elected to 
fight it out with the Red Army, is in no 
sense comparable to the Rhine as a na- 
tural defense barrier. The Neisse is not a 
large stream and the Oder flows mostly 
between low banks so that bridges can be 
readily thrown across. However, there 
have been signs that the Nazis have 
finally decided to strip the west to hold 
the east. Many of Field Marshal Karl von 
Rundstedt’s best outfits—reportedly _in- 
cluding the crack Sixth Panzer Army that 
spearheaded the Ardennes offensive— 
have been transferred to the eastern 
front. And there has been little indication 
in ‘the east of the crumbling morale 
the Germans have sometimes shown’ in 
the west. 





WAR TIDES 





London (by wire- 


The Rhine Crossing: Was Germany’s Blunder a Desire for Prestige? 
by Maj. Gen. J. F. C. FULLER, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., British Army, Ret. 


Should the foregoing be so, then 


anyhow, on an organized footing. Sec- 


less)—Whatever 
the future has in 
store, the crossing 
‘of the Rhine at 
38:50 p.m. on 
March 7 by the 
advanced infantry 
of Lt. Gen. Court- 
ney H. Hodges’s 
First Army is in 
everv way a most 


their present critical situation becomes 
as clear as daylight; for linear distribu- 
tion is the very worst to adopt against 
armored forces, because once tanks 
break through, the line is thrown in 
complete confusion. ; 

In the present case it would appear 
that Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr.’s 
great armored chase up the left bank 
of the Moselle River, coupled with 
Hodges’s armored advance on Bonn, has 


ond, if they do oppose it they will 
almost certainly have to draw in 
troops from the important Cologne- 
Wesel sector, and should they do so 
then they will risk other crossings in 
that sector. 

Granted that they adopt the latter 
course, then they will have to move 
quickly, for every square mile added 
to the Remagen bridgehead will draw 











Albert Canal in Belgium. 


Army, at the time supposedly covering 
the western flank of the river between 
Bonn and Coblenz. The reasons which 
permitted of so extraordinary a maneu- 
ver were probably the following: 


threatened sector. 


them out in linear formation. 





. remarkable per- 
formance. It is one of those rare for- 
tunes of war, an event neither expected 
by one side nor contemplated by the 
other. The nearest approach to it in im- 
portance and familiarity was the Ger- 
man break-through in May 1940, when 
the Germans were greatly aided by cap- 
turing intact three bridges across the 


The astonishing thing regarding the 
Rhine crossing is that it was made in 
the rear of units of the German Seventh 


1—As the Germans didn’t possess 
tanks enough to hold securely the whole 
of the Rhineland, they were compelled 
to allot minimum forces to its less 


2—They feared loss of prestige if they 
abandoned these sectors and withdrew 
east of the Rhine, so they kept their 
weak garrisons well forward and, in or- 
der to make the most of them, strung 


resulted in the complete disintegration 
of the German Seventh Army and that 
under the cover of the resulting confu- 
sion, either a planned or lucky thrust on 
Remagen has opened the way across the 
Rhine. 

Not only is it reported that in the 
initial crossing not a single life was lost, 
but that the Germans, holding high 
ground on the far side of the river, did 
not open fire until Hodges’s leading 
troops had actually crossed. This can 
only mean that the Germans were in 
such confusion that they did not know 
who was who. 

The watch on the Rhine has cer- 
tainly been badly kept. That the great- 
est tactical obstacle in Western Europe 
has been taken in one stride is itself a 
moral victory of overwhelming impor- 
tance. 

Indeed, it is more than a moral vic- 
tory, because the tactical possibilities it 
Opens up are even greater than its 
moral effect. First, should the Germans 
not oppose the crossing in force, that 
can only mean that they intend to 
abandon the Rhine altogether, which 
is tantamount to abandoning the war— 


in more and more of their dwindling { 


reserves, or what is more probable, 
troops out of their front-line positions. 


Hodges’s immediate problem is 
therefore to extend his bridgehead as 
rapidly as he can, biting off as much 
ground as he can, not ae J that he may 
continue his advance but—what at the 
moment is equally important—draw in 
as many of the enemy as he can in 
order to weaken resistance in other sec- 
tors. If he can extend his bridgehead 
from Remagen to Bonn, then he will 
have some 15 miles of river front at his 
disposal for bridging, which, under 
cover of the overwhelming air superi- 
ority the Allies can bring to bear, com- 
paratively speaking, becomes a simple 
problem. The future therefore is full of 
possibilities. 

What appears to be a moat has 
turned out to be a ditch. Strange to say, 
each time we have started off by shy- 
ing at a water jump and each time we 
have ended up by leaping it with ease: 
first the Mediterranean, next the Eng- 
lish Channel, and now the Rhine—the 
most spectacular leap of all, and prob- 
ably the decisive one. 
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Associated Fréss 


Air power reduced Cologne to rubble (note proximity of rail station and wrecked bridges to slightly damaged cathedral) 


The Bridge Was There 


That First Moment of Surprise 
Put Americans Across the Rhine 


An advance task force of Combat Com- 
mand B of the American First Army’s 
Ninth Armored Division drew up on the 
high ground which overlooks Remagen, 
a little town perched on the west bank of 
the Rhine in the rugged valley between 
Bonn and Coblenz. It was noon on March 
7 and the force was on the way to a vil- 
lage farther upstream called Sinzig. 

Below them, the men glimpsed one of 
the most wonderful sights of the war. It 
made them forget about Sinzig, which 
had never been more than a name any- 
way. Across the Rhine, a thousand feet 
wide at that point, stood a great bridge. 
Their maps showed the structure named 
after Field Lord Ludendorff; it was a 
1,300-foot, double-track railroad bridge 
which crossed the river to the hamlet of 
Erpel. But no one ever expected to see it 
intact. Nonetheless, there it was. 

Furthermore, it was evident the Ger- 
mans had no knowledge that an Ameri- 
can force was within striking distance. 
Traffic was still moving on the bridge; on 
the other side locomotives puffed, await- 
ing orders to pull out. The task force, 
commanded by Lt. Col. Leonard Enge- 
mann of Minneapolis, rolled down the 
hills into Remagen. At 3:45 in the after- 


noon the Americans were on the ap- 
proaches of the Ludendorff Bridge and 
could sight along it into the promised 
land. It was a moment for decision and 
Engemann made one without hesitation. 
Without consulting his superiors, he or- 
dered his men to cross the Rhine. 


Over the Moat: The Germans had 
planned to blow the bridge at precisely 4 
o'clock, so prisoners said later. But at 
8:50, even though the men knew their 
chances of surviving were slim, a platoon 
commanded by Lt. Emmett Burrows of 
New York City ran across. When it 
reached the middle of the span the Ger- 
mans woke up. From the western bank a 
Nazi set off demolition charges. By a 
great stroke of fortune, they failed to 
destroy the bridge, and Burrows and his 
men kept on at the double. They reached 
the other end before the smoke cleared. 
Sgt. Alexander A. Drabik, a former Hol- 
land, Ohio, butcher, was credited with 
being the first man to step on the east 
bank. 

Behind the first infantrymén came en- 
gineers under Lt. John W. Mitchell of 
Pittsburgh to neutralize explosives the 
Germans had emplaced. Then word was 
flashed back to Brig. Gen. William M. 
Hoge, builder of the Alcan Highway, 
commander of an engineer brigade for 
the Normandy landings, and now chief of 
Combat Command B. The general roared 
approval and hurried to Remagen. One 


tank and three companies were ,over by 
the next morning, and for miles west of 
the Rhine all roads leading to Remagen 
were jammed with troops, guns, and 
tanks moving up to reinforce and expand 
the bridgehead. 

The Germans were caught flat-footed. 
They did not make an air attack on the 
bridge for more than 24 hours. Their in- 
itial land resistance consisted of mortar 
and rifle fire. But while Allied tactical air- 
craft attempted to seal off reinforcements, 
the Germans succeeded in bringing up 
some men and guns. Three days later Al 
Newman, NEWSWEEK correspondent, 
came down from Cologne to Remagen. 
This is his picture of the place the GI's 
called the “Shooting Gallery.” 


No. One ‘Target: “It was a strange 
feeling to jeep down the wide valley un- 
der perfect observation from the high hills 
2 miles away on the Rhine’s east bank and 
not be shelled. I thought perhaps the 
Germans were practicing psychological 
warfare, for there is no more demoraliz- 
ing feeling than expecting to be shelled. 
Getting shelled is much better. 5 

“When we turned north, crossing the 
railway lines leading to the bridge in the 
southern. section of Remagen, I dis- 
covered why we did not draw fire. Every 
German gun for miles around had its 
target—the bridge. Remagen rocked with 
the din of incoming and outgoing mail. 
Several of our tanks toward the middle of 
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this town of 5,000 were whacking away 
at the foe across the river because there 
was not enough artillery by that time. 
But heavier pieces were arriving. Fire 
from small arms and automatic weapons 
echoed from the high hills of the valley 
where our tiny bridgehead was pushing 
against opposition which was becoming 
more vigorous every second. 

“As I had been with the Army a long 
time, my first reaction to the sight of the 
bridge standing intact was that some 
Krautheads were sure going to catch hell 
for not blowing it up. The second was 
sh-er amazement at the audacity in cross- 
ing it. It looks for all the world like a 
lower edition of the Hell Gate Bridge over 
the East River in New York. At the east- 
ern end is a sheer basalt cliff, 600 feet 
high, and it looks as though five deter- 
mined men with plenty of rocks to throw 
could interdict the bridge. 

“Of course the assault did not have to 
scale the cliff, because the route turns 
sharply to the north an eighth of a mile 
to Erpel, which was badly battered and 
hourly becoming more so. There never 
was a better natural defensive position. 
All hills behind the village are extremely 
steep and high. From the western end of 
the bridge you could see our traffic slowly 
and laboriously winding up the solitary 
road to high ground. As a matter of fact, 
you could see our vehicles lined bumper 
to bumper on both sides of the bridge 
with enemy shells landing in heavy har- 
assing fire. 

“But the bridge itself was probably the 
worst for shot and shell I have seen in 
this war. Vehicles dashed across fast and 
well spaced out the drivers were grim. 
The doughboys made it on the 
double, in a crouch. They woul 
assemble for shelter at the west 
end, then an officer would give 
them the historic, unromantic 
words which send so many: out 


39> 


to die: “Let’s go’! 


Winning the Race: It was not 
until March 9 that a German 
military spokesman admitted the 
Americans had made the cross 
ing. In the interim the Wehr- 
macht had given first priority to 
moving up forces to check and 
annihilate it. Such was the ur- 
gency that Nazi convoys ran the 
roads at night with full lights on. . 
Meanwhile, First Army tanks in 
long columns chewed up the 
roads to the Rhine to get there 
first. The Americans won. 

The bridgehead, -secure from 
the first, expanded north, south, 
and east, and it was crowded 
with men and matériel. Although 
it was admittedly accomplished 
by a happy fortune of war rather 
than a carefully laid plan, the 
First Army shifted operations 
with great flexibility and de- 
veloped it quickly. On March 11 
Supreme Allied Headquarters 








announced it was 9 miles wide and 3 
deep. 

The Germans attacked with vigor and 
determination, using tank-supported in- 
fantry and heavy artillery fire. From long 
range their 155-millimeter and 210-milli- 
meter cannon threw shells at the bridge 
while their aircraft made suicidal at- 
tempts to knock it out. The bridgehead 
itself was the scene of what the Germans 
said was some of the hottest fighting of 
the war. They claimed that the bulk of 
the entire First Army was concentrated 
there preparing for a break-through. 

Whether or not.that was so, the Amer- 
icans were piling across the Rhine. Engi- 
neers threw pontoon bridges over the 
river, thus lightening the load on the 
Ludendorff span and providing alternate 
supply lines in case it was destroyed. 


Cologne: Old Rubble 


Cologne was the fifth largest city in 
Hitler’s Reich. Founded in 38 B.C., it was 
a major Rhine port, a center of Teutonic 
culture, and a Nazi arsenal. When Adolf 
Hitler sent his troops into the demilitar- 
ized Rhineland in 1936, Cologne became 
one of the busiest of German armament 
manufacturing centers, turning out ord- 
nance, chemicals, electrical instruments, 
and other materials of war. 

Last week, on March 7, nine years to 
the day after the Wehrmacht reentered 
the city in violation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles and the Pact of Locarno, Cologne 
fell to the American First Army’s Third 
Armored and 104th Infantry Division. 
From the Erft River to the suburbs, the 
Germans had fought hard battles to keep 





General Gerow: New commander of the even Fifteenth 





the Americans out. Suddenly, as if they 
realized that resistance on the west bank 
of the Rhine was both fruitless and fook 
ish, German troops pulled out across the 
river. Nazi officials followed them after 
publishing a stirring manifesto calling 
upon the people to resist the Americans. 


Devastation by Air: There was no 
reason except prestige for the Nazis to at- 
tempt to hold Cologne. The city was a 
bombed-out skeleton. As a key rail center 
of Western Germany, it was the first tar- 
get of a Royal Air Force 1,000-plane raid 
on May 30, 1942. Altogether the RAF 
dropped 30,000 tons and the Eighth Air 
Force 12,000 tons. 

Speeding down the streets and wiping 
out snipers, the GI’s passed mile after 
mile of shattered houses. Trees were 
twisted and torn. Debris which had lain 
for months clogged many thoroughfares. 
Trolley cars, fire hoses, and fire-fighting 
equipment had been abandoned in de- 
spair. Factories had been banged into 
such rubble that it was almost impossible 
to tell where one stopped and another 
began. Ungathered Allied propaganda 
leaflets littered the city. Water-filled 
bomb holes were everywhere. 

According to some of the civilians who 


remained, there had been no running. 
water for four or five weeks. Transport . 


had broken down. For more than a year 
the children had not gone to school be- 
cause the schoolhouses had been bombed 
out. However, since the city had gone 
underground and large-scale evacuations 
had been carried out, casualties were 
small as compared with the damage 
above ground. An Allied air forces 
spokesman estimated that 2,000 
of Cologne’s 3,300 built-up acres 
had been destroyed. But one cul- 
tural Jandmark that escaped ma- 
jor damage was the great Gothic 
cathedral. (See Al Newman’s 
eyewitness report on the dam- 
age to Cologne’s architectural 
monuments, page 84.) 


The Secret Fifteenth 


On Feb. 6, Maj. Gen. Leon- 
ard Townsend Gerow, com- 
mander of the First Army’s great 
Fifth Corps, was promoted to 
lieutenant general. Thereupon, 
amid rumors that he had been 
given command of an army, he 
disappeared from the news. 

Last week the 56-year-old 
VMI graduate, who received a 
commission in the Regular Army 
from civil life in 1911, turned 
up with his army in Europe— 
the Fifteenth. No information 
about the army was given. 

Brown-haired and serious, a 
man of intense energy, Gerow 
served in France in the last war 
and later in the Philippines and 
Acme China. In 1941 he became chief 
of the War Plans Section of the 
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Army General Staff. His successor in that 
post was General of the Army Eisen- 
hower. In 1943 Gerow was appointed 
commander of American ground forces in 
the European theater and trained them 
for the invasion. Always a believer in 
hard training to save lives, he once said: 
“You can’t throw spitballs at the Japanese 
and the Germans.” 


Casing Monty | 

The British Second Army is intensifying 
to the utmost its offensive preparations. The 
assigned task of this army is to’ cross the 
Rhine between Emmerich and Wesel. On all 
important roads in this area transports are 
rolling into the deployment area. Pontoons 
and other bridge-building equipment are 
being brought up. Strong artillery forma- 
tions which have to cover the crossing action 
are being brought to the spot, and the 
German Civilian population has been driven 
away from the deployment area. 


That was the way DNB, the German 
news agency, last week forecast the 
crossing of the Rhine north of the Ruhr 
by Field Marshal Sir Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery’s 2lst Army Group. From the 
stretch of the river between Wesel and 
Emmerich the way is open to the great 
northern German plain and the road to 
Berlin. The Germans had a good reason 
for picking the British Second Army to 
spearhead the attack. It had not been 
mentioned in any of. the earlier actions 
in the Rhineland although Supreme 
Headquarters did reveal that its crack 
30th Corps under Lt. Gen. Brian Gwynne 
Horrocks (NEwsweek, Oct. 16, 1944) 
had been temporarily attached to the 
Canadian First Army (which is now com- 
posed of three-fourths United Kingdom 
troops). 

Meanwhile, the Canadians and _ the 
American Ninth Army crushed the Ger- 
man pocket between Xanten and Wesel 
and the Nazis on the west bank of the 
Rhine ceased organized resistance on 
March 11. The German First Parachute 
Army, however, had put up a stiff fight 
and managed to withdraw most of its 
men and equipment. 


When Eyes Are Smiling: Artillery 
gave the Germans over the river no rest 
while the Ninth Army’s guns _ pasted 
the enemy’s greatest source of supply— 
the Ruhr. John Terrell, Newsweek war 
correspondent, wirelessed from the Rhine: 
“I watched the faces of the men as they 
worked in the closeness of an under- 
ground command post. From the top 
officer on down to the record clerks they 
were working on something close to 
their hearts. Their eyes lighted as they 
plotted such places as the Krupp works 
at Essen. When the 8-inch guns and 
240-millimeter howitzers hurled shells at 
Essen, Miilheim, and Osterfeld they 
were happy. When the weather closed 
in and spotters were unable to oper- 
ate, the men stood unhappily at their 


guns.” 
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Free in Two Languages: Surging Russian Armies have liberated thousands of 
prisoners. Americans and British (left) grin with joy . . . 





The Third Catches Up 


On the morning of March 5, the Amer- 
ican Third Army was the only one of 
all the Allied armies then announced in 
action which had not reached the Rhine. 
That was soon to be remedied. 

For weeks its proud, battle-tested di- 
visions had been chewing their way 
into the wooded, rough country of the 
Eifel Woods.. Now the time had come 
for the Third to slash out ina demon- 
stration of the type of tank warfare Gen. 
George S. Patton Jr.'s men had made 
famous. 

At 7:30 in the morning, while the 
Germans were busy trying to contain a 
bridgehead the Fifth Division had pre- 
viously established over the Kyll River 
east of Bitburg, the roaring tanks of the 
Fourth Armored Division passed the 
American infantrymen and _ quickly 
pierced the enemy lines. Once rolling, 
the Fourth kept going and added new 
luster to the fame-it had gained last 
December by relieving the besieged 101st 
Airborne Division in Bastogne. Fifty- 
eight hours later it was on the Rhine 
northwest of Coblenz, American Army 
of Occupation headquarters after the 
last war. : 

Racing over the muddy roads of the 
Eifel region, it fought sharp, short en- 
gagements with the. bewildered Germans, 
who were soon surrendering in droves. 
At one time the tankers were literally 
embarrassed by 1,000 prisoners and had 
to call on the Fifth Division to come 
up and take them over. Close behind the 
thin armored spearheads came motorized 
infantry to shore up the flanks against 
possible counterattacks. But the attacks 
never materialized on any scale because 
the Nazis, who obviously had made no 
plans to cope with such a break-through, 
were unable to rally men for the effort. 


— 


The Fourth’s tanks ran through town 
after town, capturing command posts 
and great quantities of booty. 


The Luckless Seventh: To the north 
of the Fourth the Eleventh Armored 
Division jumped off the next day and 
made the same sort of progress. The clos- 
er the divisions came to the Rhine the 
lighter the resistance they met. Road- 
blocks were unmanned. There was slight 
artillery opposition. The day after the 
Fourth arived at the Rhine, the Eleventh 
shot twin drives northeast from the road 
junction Of Mayen and reached the river 
at Andernach and Brohl. 


Somewhere near those towns it met up | 


with forces of the American First Army, 
which had moved southward from the 
Cologne area through Bonn. Inside the 
trap, which could be evacuated only by 
a miracle, were between 20,000 and 
60,000 Germans, the remains of the 
Seventh Army. The luckless Seventh was 
a reconstituted version of the Seventh 
that was chopped to pieces in Normandy 
last summer after Patton’s Third made 
its historic break-through at Avranches. 


Al Newman in Cologne: 
Madness, Death, Poison 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, entered Cologne with the 104th 
Division of the American First Army. He 
sends this account: of the first day in the 
battered city. 


Our guns, drawn up in a blazing ring 
around the city, were thundering shells 
into Deutz across the Rhine and into the 
untaken southeastern portion of Cologne. 
We halted at a street corner well inside 
the Ringstrassen perimeter, which di- 
vides the outer new section of the city 
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Sovfoto 
. . . Russian peasants who had been herded into the Reich as slaves cry tears of 
happiness as they start the long march back toward their native land. 





from the inner old section, to ask some 
tankmen where everybody was. Sudden- 
ly a terrific air-burst concentration roared 
into the next corner to the north. 

That was just a preview. As we entered 
the Zeughausstrasse past the corpse of a 
German killed beside his machine gun, 
the din grew terrible. The howls and 
whistles of shells were almost constant. 
There was sniper fire on both sides and 
much worse behind us. 

Eight blocks short of the twin western 
towers of the cathedral plainly visible 
down the street, we met three Sherman 
tanks and a jeep. In the jeep was Maj. 
Gen. Maurice Rose, commander of the 
Third Armored Division. The tanks got 
final orders, then buttoned up and pulled 
out to attack toward the cathedral. An 
old woman scampered down the street 
dangling a white flag and shouting ear- 
nestly to herself. She was crazy, and 
looking at the ruins it was not hard to 
imagine what had driven her crazy. 


Killing a Monster: Four blocks from 
the cathedral the noise reached a cres- 
cendo and I pasted myself against a wall 
like a poster. The tanks ahead were run- 
ning into something. Two light tanks 
scuttled back to my corner and the driver 
reported that a Nazi Panther tank had 
nailed one of the Shermans. 

After two blocks of crawling along the 
shattered walls of the Komodienstrasse, 
I hit the front line. In a rubble-lined 
crater lay a dead man. His left leg was 
a blur of gore and bone, the scarlet tour- 
niquet which had failed to save his life 
still twisted around the stump. A blasted 
Sherman squatted 50 feet ahead near the 
well-chewed wall. The head of its dead 
driver peered through the hatch with 
sightless eyes gazing at the last fearful 
sight he had seen on this earth—the Pan- 
ther not 150 yards ahead on the. north- 


west corner of the Domkloster, or Ca- 
thedral Square. The Panther itself blazed 
orange and black and exploded at inter- 
vals. It looked as though two armored 
monsters had killed each other simul- 
taneously. 

That was not the case, as I discovered 
later. The Panther, firing westward on the 
Sherman two blocks away, had not no- 
ticed another of our tanks under the com- 
mand of Staff Sgt. Robert Early of Foun- 
tain, Minn. Creeping up along a parallel 
street a block north and firing due south 
at point-blank range, it put the Panther 
out of action with three shots fired by 
Gunner Cpl. Clarence Samoyer of Le- 
highton, Pa., and Assistant Gunner Pfc. 
John Dereggi of Scranton, while the driv- 
er, T/5 Homer Moorhead of Kentucky, 
cheered them on. 

At precisely 3 in the gray afternoon, a 
tremendous buzzing in the murky sky 
heralded the Luftwaffe. Almost at once 
bombs began to woof down. So I decided 
to execute a retreat, a military maneuver 
in which I am most accomplished. 

I was ably assisted by Sgt. Ed Cun- 
ningham of the Army paper Yank and 
Burlington, N.J., and his photographer 


colleague, Reg Kenny of New York. 


Crossing the Hohenzollernring afoot we 
noticed a smashed-up bar with several 
seductive-looking bottles lining the 
shelves. Fearing they might fall into the 
wrong hands—namely, other people’s— 
we took custody of eleven bottles. 


Eau de Cologne: Cunningham and I 
discovered a suitcase, and stuffing the 
cargo into it, lugged it block after block 
over debris. Kenny acted as a guard, 
grimly prepared to fight off any possible 
snipers with dirty looks and his Rolleiflex 
camera, which were the toughest weap- 
ons we possessed. 

Late that night in a freezing press 


camp somewhere on the bleak, wind- 
swept Cologne plain we opened a bottle 
of curacao. It had a lovely orange color 
and was properly sealed, but when the 
cork came out a frightful smell filled the 
room. There were plenty of men present 
whose courage in battle had been thor- 
oughly tested, but none was brave enough 
to taste the stuff. It smelled like the 
radiator of a 1920 Ford in wintertime. 
Finally we took it to Capt. Karl Bromel 
of Detroit, a censor who reads German. 
As usual, he took all the joy out of jour- 


‘nalistic life. The main label was all right, 


but on the back.was another which he 
declared even a reasonably literate dachs- 
hund could read: “This bottle contains 
a poisonous mixture of water and wood 
alcohol. For display purposes only.” 


Chasing the Tiger 


The controversy over whether Amer- 
ican tanks are inferior to German tanks 
clanked on last week. For the first time 
Congress became agitated over a news- 
paper story on the subject. This one, 
a United Press dispatch from the Eu- 
ropean front, quoted American tank 
crews as saying their machines were 
“not worth a drop of water on a hot 
stove.” Such stories have been flowing 
back ever since the Nazi Tiger tanks © 
first appeared in the Tunisian cam- 
paign. 

At the same time, it was revealed that 
a new American tank, the T-26, or Gen- 
eral Pershing, was in production and had 
gone into action in Europe. It carries 
a 90-millimeter gun, a weapon which on 
the whole compares with the improved 
88-millimeter mounted on the latest Nazi 
Royal Tigers. No other specifications were 
given but Under Secretary of War Rob- 
ett P. Patterson described the Pershing 
as “America’s answer to the Tiger.” Sec- 
retary of War Henry L. Stimson toned 
this statement down considerably by ob- 
serving that the T-26 “is an answer to 
the German Royal Tiger in the sense 
that it is an improvement in line with 
= American concept of offensive war- 
are. 

That got to the real heart of the argu- 
ment. Some American commanders, no- 
tably Lt. Gen. Jacob L. Devers of the 
Sixth Army Group and Lt. Gen. George 
S. Patton Jr. of the Third Army, have in- 
sisted that they don’t want heavy tanks, 
on the theory that mobility would there- 
by be impaired. Devers, in particular, 
had a vested interest in not having the 
Sherman discredited since he headed 
the Armored Force when it was de- 
veloped. 

Other commanders—Lt. Gen. William 
H. Simpson of the Ninth Army and Lt. 
Gen. Courtney H. Hodges of the First 
Army—had asked for machines with heav- 
ier armament. (Their troops ran_ into 
more Royal Tigers than those under Pat- 
ton and Devers.) In firepower at least 
the T-26 is what they asked for. It is 
not so heavy as the 74-ton Royal Tiger, 
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however, for Stimson admitted it weighs 
under 60 tons, and front dispatches have 
all reported that what the men actually 
operating the tanks wanted was some- 
thing that could stand up to the Royal 
Tiger. The verdict on whether the Per- 
shing could do that or not would come 
from the front as had the original ob- 
jections to the 35-ton Sherman. ; 


Too Many V's 


In London last week, Air Secretary 


Sir Archibald Sinclair gave some idea 
of the heights to which the Allied of- 
fensive on Germany has mounted: The 


Reich is being hit “50 times as hard” 


as in 1941; “available reserves [of oil] 
are almost certainly exhausted.” 

But Sinclair was also forced to admit 
that the Germans continue to make 
rogress in developing V-1, the buzz- 

mb. The Nazis are now firing V-1 
against Britain again, apparently from 
much greater distances than previously. 
Moreover, Sinclair said that Allied bomb- 
ers cannot possibly wipe out launching 
sites for V-2—the long-range rocket—in 
Holland: “Any space of ground, small or 
artificially hardened, 23 feet square, 
will serve as a launching site for the 
rocket. It may be in streets or woods 
or on the open road.” Allied bombers 
attacking such a site would kill Dutch 
civilians and destroy their homes, but 
would only postpone, not prevent, the 
launching of more rockets. 


The Biggest Bonfire 
Plastered by American Bombs, 
Tokyo Burns Hard for 17 Hours 


There was nothing unusual about the 
evening of March 9 in Tokyo. Workers 
hurried down the narrow shop-lined 
streets to and from their factory benches. 
Familiar sounds filled the night air—the 
clatter of wooden clogs on the sidewalks, 
the clang of trolley cars as they rattled 
down the pare ga the main business 
district, the shrill whistles of the blind 
as they sold their wares. Gay banner ad- 
vertisements’ crisscrossed the alleyways. 
In the garden of the Imperial Palace, the 
bronze statue of the patriot, Kusunoki 
Masashige, twinkled under the moon. 


What the Goops Did: Then, at 1:30. 


a. m. after the streets were quiet, the 
roar of 2,200-horsepower engines sent 
millions of Japs tumbling out of their 
paper houses into Tokyo’s shelters. Two 
hours later, the heart of the world’s third 
largest city was in flame. More than 300 
B-29s had dealt one of the most spectac- 
ular air blows of the war to the Japanese 
capital. The attack, centered east and 
northeast of the Imperial Palace, leveled 
big railroad stations, oil, machinery, and 
textile factories, and thousands of small 
businesses and homes. The Marunouchi 
district, the most modem section of the 
city, was left in ruins. Perhaps 1,000,000 











Associated Press 


Decoy: This is an excellent example of Japanese cunning and camouflage. The 
B-29, apparently streaming fire from an inboard engine, is merely a painting on an 
Indo-China airfield, which is itself camouflaged to resemble cultivated fields. From 
a great height it looks realistic. It was designed to lure Allied planes into range of 


heavy anti-aircraft fire. 
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persons were made homeless since the 
density of population in Tokyo runs up 
to 103,000 a square mile. 

American airmen could hardly believe 
their eyes as a 15-square-mile carpet of 
fire spread out beneath them (area 
of Manhattan Island: 22 square miles). 
Flames rose so high that fliers could read 
their watches by them. However, the 


‘bombers were flying at 5,000 to 8,000 


feet instead of the usual 25,000—a ma- 
neuver that confused anti-aircraft de- 
fenses and made for greater bombing 
accuracy. 

Back at their bases in the Marianas, 
the jubilant fliers shook sleepy ground 
crewmen awake to tell them about “the 
biggest bonfire in the world.” Brig. Gen. 
Thomas S. Power, leader of the raid, 
described how he had kept track of the 
damage. As each fresh streak of flame 
broke out, he marked the spot with a red 

ncil on a chart which he held in his 
ap. When he handed it to Maj. Gen. 
Curtis Le May, chief of the 21st Bomber 
Command, it was splattered with red. 

More than 2,300 tons of M-69 incen- 
diary bombs especially designed for use 
in Japan had done their work well. (The 
500-pound “goop” bomb is made of clus- 
ters of 6-pound bombs packed with 
jellied oil and magnesium, each of which 
spreads flame over a radius of 30 yards.) 
Enemy opposition had been light. Only 
two Superfortresses had failed to return. 
In admitting the raid, Tokyo revealed 


_ that the fires had burned high for seven- 


teen hours. 


And Then: Forty-eight hours later, an- 
other force of more than 300 Superforts, 
using the same low-flying tactics, struck 
an equally devastating blow at the great 
industrial city of Nagoya, 150 airline 
miles southwest of Tokyo. 


Road Back to Mandalay 


Japanese positions in Central Burma 
caved in last week like a crumbling pa- 
goda. The British, striking at the key- 
stone of Jap defenses, returned to Man- 
dalay. Advancing in armored vehicles 
along roads where three years ago they 
had retreated on foot, empire troops burst 
across the Irrawaddy River and into the 
fabled city. 

Tank-led columns of bearded, tur- 
baned Punjabis of the British Fourteenth 
Army seized the big Obo rail station and 
rolled past long, charred rows of build- 
ings burned out in the great Jap air 
raid of April 1942 toward the heart of 
the city—shrine-studded Fort Dufferin. 
Surrounded by a 26-foot-high, red-brick 
wall and spiked with gold spires, the 
ancient fort was one of the few Man- 
dalay landmarks still standing. The Brit- 
ish launched a frontal assault on Japs 
holed up in the fort. 


Up Like Thunder .. . In the ci 
northeastern outskirts, other troops of 
Nineteenth Indian Division ran into 
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Pulling keeps a tire in good shape, too 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Tires used to “grow” and get “fat.” 
This caused the tread rubber to 
stretch — and, as a result, the tire 
wore faster. 

Then Goodyear developed a way 
of pre-stretching the cords making 
up the plies in a tire. As the tough 
cotton fibers are tightly twisted, a 
positive and continuous pull is ex- 
erted upon them. 

The cords are treated in a special 
solution used exclusively by Good- 
year, which locks the fibers securely 
into position . . . and the result is 
Goodyear’s exclusive low-stretch 
Supertwist—T.M. The Goodyear Tire £ Rubber Company 


Supertwist cord —a_ cotton . cable 
with great strength and flexibility. 
It holds the rubber in compacted 
form ... maintains the size and 
shape and improves the wear-resist- 
ing qualities of the tire. 

It was Goodyear that revolution- 
ized the tire industry with the intro- 
duction of the first multiple-ply 
cord or “string” cord tire away back 
in 1913. Because of Goodyear leader- 
ship in pioneering this type of tire, 
all tires today wear better, last 


longer, give far more mileage at 


much less cost. 


The world’s leading builder of tires and 
a pioneer in rubber — natural and syn- 
thetic — Goodyear also forges ahead in 
many other fields — aviation, chemistry, 
textiles, metals . . . continuously de- 
veloping new products for you. 


BUY WAR BONDS—BUY FOR KEEPS 
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GOOD. YEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 










A great postwar line-up 





“Im fighting 


a little war 


Your automobile is the battleground. 

Cold, heat, friction, age, wear ...these are the enemies. 
War aims? Why, I’m fighting to keep your car... 
and a lot of other cars .. . on the road, for the duration. 
I think [ll win my little war — if you’ll keep on bring- 
ing your car in for regular service! 

I’ve got some wonderful peace plans ready for the 
day when this /it#le war of mine ends. My old partner— 
now fighting in the big war — will be back on the job. 
And so will Texaco’s great postwar line-up. 

In the meanwhile, your car is part of the nation’s 
transportation. Let me help you keep it rolling. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 








Registered Rest Rooms — Inspected, 


All Night Service —On major high- 
ways from coast-to-coast! 





registered, really clean! 














» 
Havoline and Texaco Motor Oils — 
Protected against HEAT and COLD! 





Marfak — Chassis lubricant especially 
made to stick to the job! 





GASOLINE 

















Fire-Chief Gasoline — Wartime re- 
search will make it better than ever! 








of my own... 








Sky Chief Gasoline — For those who 


want the finest for post-war driving! 


loute welcome aft 
TEXACO 


DEALERS 








TUNE IN... Texaco Star Theatre every Sunday night starring 
James Melton. Complete Metropolitan Opera broadcasts every 
Saturday afternoon. See newspapers for time and stations. 
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Jap resistance before 800-foot Mandalay 
Hill. The Nineteenth’s commander, Maj. 
Gen. Thomas Wynford Rees, a peppery, 
informal Welshman called “Chota” (lit- 
tle) by his Indian Gurkhas and “Pete” by 
the Tommies, swung artillery into place 
to pound away at Japs crouching in the 
ruins of the Burmese pagodas, idols, and 
dark-red teakwood monasteries. In a 130- 
degree temperature that made armor 
plate too hot to touch, tanks churned 
ahead through clouds of powder-fine dust. 
As Rees urged his men up and over the 
hill, the enemy slowly fell back. 

Seventy miles below Mandalay, spe- 
cial British mechanized units sliced across 
the Mandalay-Rangoon railroad. After an 
85-mile_dash across dusty, nearly water- 
less country, moving so swiftly that they 
had to be supplied almost entirely by air, 
they took Meiktila, a transportation cen- 
ter and the site of eight airfields. Some 
50,000 Jap troops in the Mandalay area 
were thus outflanked, with only one 
avenue of escape, across the plateaus of 
the Shan States into Thailand. 


..- Crost the Bay: While the British 
moved to clear the way from Mandalay 
to Rangoon, Chinese troops under Lt. 
Gen. Daniel I. Sultan, American Burma 
commander, captured New Lashio, the 
terminus of the Old Burma Road, 130 
miles. to the northeast. That victory 
speeded the day when the Lashio-Man- 
dalay railway can be reopened. Then, if 
the British can take Rangoon before the 
monsoon closes down in late spring, sup- 
plies can be started moving overland 
toward China on a scale impossible over 


the Ledo Road. 
The Japs Ran 


Wild, sprawling Mindanao is the last 
important island in the Philippines still 
held by the Japs. The southernmost of 
the Philippine chain, it straddles some 
of the oldest sea lanes in the world and 
forms the heart of a giant triangle of New 
Guinea, the Northern Philippines, and 
the Dutch East Indies (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Tides). . 

Last week American troops of the 41st 
Division landed near picturesque Zam- 
boanga, onetime Spanish. fort on Min- 
danao’s southwestern tip. After cutting 
across 300 miles of the Sulu Sea from 


_ Palawan, they piled ashore 2 miles west 


of Zamboanga’s spacious harbor, and its 
American-built airfield, 200 miles from 
Jap bases.on Borneo. The Japs, accord- 
ing to a communiqué issued by General 
of the Army MacArthur, fled to the 
mountains. 


Banzai on Iwo 


From their cramped foxholes tired Ma- 
rines on Iwo Jima peered into the dark- 
ness and waited. Now that the Japanese 
had been driven to the sea, the Ameri- 
cans were primed for a last, desperate 
“banzai” attack. Finally, the enemy 


struck. But instead of the noisy, disor- 
ganized charges the Japs had made on 
previous nights, some 1,000 of them 
moved forward in silent, orderly waves. 

Armed with grenades, rifles, knives, 
and long poles tipped with explosives, 
they quietly stalked toward American 
lines. Enemy officers crawled to within 20 
yards of Marine outposts, to direct the 
stealthy advance. When the shadowy at- 
tackers were spotted, the Americans shot 
star shells into the sky and opened up 
with short, staccato bursts of machine-gun 
fire. At dawn, more than 550 enemy 
dead were found scattered across Iwo’s 
rocky northern plateau. 


Present for the General: Then weary 
Marines climbed out of their foxholes and 
pressed forward once again. Tanks, grind- 
ing over fine volcanic ash, headed north- 
ward and fired point-blank into the 
mouths of énemy-held caves. Overhead, 
fighter planes based on Iwo’s airfield No. 
1 joined the battle. Warships offshore 
swept Jap positions with devastating fire. 

After nineteen days of fighting, the 
Third Marine Division sliced across the 
crescent-shaped enemy line to reach the 
sea off Iwo’s northeastern coast. A grimy 
canteen filled with sea water was pre- 
sented to Maj. Gen. Harry Schmidt, com- 
mander of the Fifth Amphibious Corps, 
by the men who had spearheaded the 
break-through. The next day the Fourth 
Division reached the eastern beach at 
Tachiiwa Point. 

The enemy garrison was now trapped 
in three rapidly shrinking pockets. While 
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Broad-faced, sullen Japs, captured on Iwo Jima, are peasant types which 


make unintelligent but superb fighting soldiers 


some Japs stayed underground, others 
dressed in faded dungarees taken from 
dead Marines attempted to slip into 
American command posts. Although the 
end of resistance could only be a matter 
of days, the Japs still seemed determined 
to raise the total of 2,050 Marines already 
killed on lwo. 


The Pacific Plan 


It was the biggest collection of top 
Pacific war strategists that Washington 
had seen together for a long time. Fleet 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz and Admiral 
William F. Halsey Jr. had flown in from 
the Navy’s island bases. Lt. Gen. Albert 
C. Wedemeyer had come from his com- 
mand in China. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
former commander in China, now sta- 
tioned in Washington as Army Ground 
Forces commander, was.already on hand. 
Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, United 
States Fleet Commander-in-Chief, had 
returned from the Crimea conference 
with decisions of the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff. Maj. Gen. Patrick-J. Hurley, Am- 
bassador to China, was also present. At 
the same time Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Southeast Asia commander, conducted 
conferences in Chungking. 

The apparent job of the planners was 
to reorganize American strategy in the 
Pacific in line with the decisions reached 
at the Crimea conference. This was what 
emerged for the moment: 

@ The Navy will command amphibious 
stages of future major operations. But 


-when large bodies of troops have been 
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WAR TIDES 





With the 


cleanup of the sea 
and land area 
around Manila 
Bay and the oc- 
cupation of the is- 
lands_ controlling 
the sea route from 
San Bernardino 
Strait to Manila, 
the main strategic 
objective of the 
Philippines cam- 
paign—acquiring a great staging base 
“on Luzon for further advances in the 
Pacific—will be accomplished. 

Our invasion of Mindanao should 
give us a position near Zamboanga. 
With Morotai, which we already hold, 
this should blockade the Japs in the 
Philippines with little prospect that 
their fleet will be able to break through. 
Jap positions on all the islands could 
thus be put under constant scrutiny and 
air attack, while troop movements in 
small craft could in a large measure be 
intercepted by our PT-boats or smaller 
naval craft. 

Manus Island in the Admiralty group, 
with Nares and Seeadler Harbors, which 
served as a staging area for General of 
the Army MacArthur’s forces during the 
New Guinea campaign, can now be 
turned over to Australian and New Zea- 
land contingents to aid in cleaning up 
the by-passed Solomons, Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago, and New Guinea areas. The 
forces in the Central Pacific under Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz can now avail them- 
selves in Manila Bay of a staging area 
more capacious and nearer to China and 
the homeland of Japan than Guam or 
the Ulithi Atoll. 











Forward by the Amphibious Trail 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N., Ret. 


In furthering our Pacific strategy, 
we have moved far and fast to date. 
In sea and air power we have a distinct 
edge over the Japs, which should in- 
crease. But as we approach ultimate 
objectives, Jap resistance increases, as 
shown in Manila and Iwo Jima. And if 
the experience in Europe counts for any- 
thing, we cannot expect to bring Japan 
to its knees by‘air bombardment alone, 
or by further successful naval engage- 
ments, or by the sea and air war of at-- 
trition. It must be accomplished by mili- 
tary forces, and until the Malacca Strait 
is opened troop movements must come 
the longer way across the Pacific. There- 
fore, it seems unlikely that the Far 
Eastern campaign will enter its final 
phase until the war in Europe has 
reached the mopping-up stage and 
greater military strength is available. 

The immediate strategy would ap- 
pear to be not to attempt to enter too 
hastily into the final war phase, but to 
bend our efforts toward securing those 
strategic positions which can be ac- 
quired by the forces already at hand, 
and which, if acquired, would place us 
in an excellent spot later to throw the 
full weight of our power either to the 
north or west, or in both directions, as 
expediency dictates. For the immediate 
present, the line of least resistance seems 
to be the two amphibious trails we have 
already blazed through the Central Pa-: 
cific and along New Guinea. These now 
join in Luzon and then turn to the 
northeast toward Japan. 


In this form of approach, which 
differs so markedly from the advance 
over large land masses, it is interesting 
to use Luzon as a yardstick and com-. 


pare it with the Japanese home islands, 
as occupying each island will be a lim- 
ited campaign in itself. Luzon contains 
40,814 square miles; Honshu, 86,772; 
Shikoku, 7,031; and Kyushu, 15,587. 

Moreover in an pili: eve approach 
we hold ihis further advantage: Since 
our lines of communication are by sea, 
they are always open, while those-of the 
defense can be cut. Facing the mainland 
of China, Kyushu and Formosa are rath- 
er comparable in size, but for strategic 
potential Kyushu outclasses Formosa, 
since by controlling the Strait of Shimo- 
noseki and the western end of the 
Inland Sea, Kyushu could later hold a 
commanding position in the China cam- 
paign, when it has developed suffi- 
ciently. 

On the assumption then that the am- 
phibious approach is for the present at 
least the most practical, the chain of 
islands from Luzon northeast to Kyushu 
offers some quite strategic spots for cap- 
ture, such as the Pescadores, Formosa, 
Okinawa Jima, and Amami O. Shima. 
Formosa has been bombed often by 
carrier and land-based air craft, and re- 
cently Amami O Shima, Okinawa, and 
some nearby smaller islands were visited 
by our carrier-based air. In the course 
of this visit the very small islands, Rasa 
(Okino Daito Shima) and South Boro- 
dino (Minami Daito Shima), lying 
about 210 miles east-southeast from Oki- 
nawa, were shelled by our surface craft. 
They contained important radio sta- . 
tions. Undoubtedly we will occupy one 
or more of the strategic spots mentioned 
above, but which we will attempt to 
capture and the direction and time of 
the attack are matters for the enemy to 
guess about until the attack develops. 








landed, command will pass to the Army. 
@ There were several possible strategies, 
but, as Nimitz said, “we need a number 
of positions” for the final assault and “it 
may well be that some of these positions 
will be in China.” 

@ Japan, as Secretary of the Navy James 
V. Forrestal declared, may. be able to 
amass 70 or more combat divisions 
against the final Allied drive. 


The Quality of Mercy 


The agonized screams of the trapped 
airman were almost more than the res- 
cuers could stand. Braving flames that 
licked through the wrecked plane, vol- 
unteers had done their best to save him. 
First they tried to haul the armor plate 
off his crushed legs. Then, grabbing his 


shoulders, they tried frantically to pull 
his body loose from his limbs. 

Finally, as the flames grew higher, the 
31-year-old lieutenant colonel in com- 
mand of the air base could bear no more. 
He aimed his service revolver at the 
soldier’s head and fired two shots. 

On March 2, in an oppressively silent 
Fourteenth Air Force barracks at 
Kunming, China, the young officer went 
on trial for voluntary manslaughter. 
Throughout the long afternoon, wit- 
nesses described the tragic incident to a 
court-martial board of seven colonels. It 
happened when a B-25 bomber circled 
the base, then came in for a landing. 
Overshooting the field, it crashed down a 
60-foot embankment. 

Rescuers [cd by the defendant rushed 
to the scene as the wreck burst into 


by 


ad 


flames. One of the three men in the 
plane, the co-pilot, was found dead at 
his controls. The severely injured pilot 
was quickly lifted out. But the 20-year- 
old sergeant gunner was_ hopelessly 
caught in a trap of fire and steel. To put 
him out of his agony, the lieutenant colo- 
nel shot him. . 

That was the story. The defendant re- 
fused to add anything in his own behalf. 
His counsel] said the officer—his name was 
kept secret—a veteran of 80 missions, had 
acted irrationally under great emotional 
strain. But the strongest evidence for the 
defense came: from impartial medical 
testimony. An autopsy showed that 
flames and not the shots might well have 
caused the victim’s death. The board 
deliberated for half an hour, then an- 
nounced its verdict: “Not guilty.” 


























-The man who took 


Tuberculosis in his stride... 


A victim of tuberculosis is not necessar- 
ily condemned to the life of an invalid, 
if two things happen. 


First, the early discovery of the dis- 
ease ...and second, the calm and 
systematic carrying out of the doc- 
tor’s program of recovery. 


Tragically, thousands of people today 
are carrying early tuberculosis around 
without realizing it. 

For it’s not hard to ignore a slight 
pain in the chest, a constant tired feel- 
ing, or a persistent cough. And it’s not 
until they discover their sputum is 
blood-streaked that many tuberculosis 
victims see their doctor. 


Even then it may not be too late. At 
first, twenty-four-hour-a-day rest and 
quiet are essential—the kind of care 
best afforded by a sanatorium. 


It may take a short or long time to 
build up the resistance the body needs 
to fight off the disease, and establish 
the patient on the road to recovery. 
And after discharge from the sanato- 
rium the real job has just begun. 

For it is then that the patient must 
depend on himself to practice the rou- 
tine already established. He must be 


careful to have adequate sleep... proper 
diet ... sensible recreation. He must 
avoid overexertion. In fact, these are 
wise precautions for any who fear tu- 
berculosis. 


Young adults, and teen-age boys and 
girls—especially the latter—are the most 
likely victims of active tuberculosis. 


Parents should warn their families to 
be careful of chronic coughers who may 
be harboring the germs—many elderly 
people with “asthma” or “bronchitis” 
may have the disease. 


And, since the surest way to find 
tuberculosis early is by routine ex- 
amination, including X-ray, all of 
us, young or old, should be looked 
over regularly. 


Precautions like these have contributed 
much to the decline of the tuberculosis 
death rate. Thirty years ago it was some 
220 per hundred-thousand people. To- 
day it is down to 40 per hundred-thou- 
sand. 


That’s largely because of two devel- 
opments. First, modern methods for 
finding tuberculosis early. Second, ade- 
quate care for people after they have 
been discharged from the sanatorium— 


especially those who prematurely think 
themselves ready to resume an active, 
strenuous life. 


To help you understand the impor- 
tance of early tuberculosis recogni- 
tion and its later rehabilitation, 
Metropolitan has prepared a book- 
let entitled ‘‘Tuberculosis.”’ Write for 
a free copy today. 
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~ Week it in America: A Flood, ; a 1 Problem, a Hoax - 




















Ohio Style Note: This young iady 
wears hip-length boots on a seeniea- 
ed downtown street in Marietta, Ohio. 
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Manpower for. War: Under a “work or fight” ‘iter these men, unfit for general 
military duties, are being toughened up at Camp Ellis, Ill., for limited service. Indus- 
try and the services are calling for more men to meet war needs. 





Chicago Dail) Nowe 
Unholy Relics: To publicize his religious ideas Fred Walcher, Austrian-born 
Chicago janitor, had a man nail him to this cross, crown him with woven twigs, and 
place the sign (shown above) over his head. Shrewd police bared the crucifixion stunt. 


Chicago Daily News 
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New York’s Tough Anti-Bias Law 
Stirs Up Debate on Prejudice Issue 


Opponents Fear the Worst, 


Say Measure Can’t Be Enforced; 


Supporters Call It Milestone 


In simple terms, the arguments raging 
over New York State’s proposal -to out- 
law discrimination in employment on 
racial, religious, or national grounds had 
come finally to this choice: (1) Anti- 
discrimination legislation would be a 
milestone in democracy; or, (2) it would 
cause immeasurable discord and _ pos- 
sible civic troubles for many years to 
come. 

In the history-making mood generated 
by this knowledge, the State Senate at 
Albany last week voted 49 to 6 in favor 
ot the measure (the Assembly had passed 
it a week earlier, 109 to 32). Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey’s signature this week 
made: it law. 

Under the new legislation, fines of 


- 


$500 or a year in jail, or both, would 
be imposed on: 
@ Employers* who fired or refused to 
hire or discriminated in employment in 
any way because of race, color, creed, 
or national origin (ancestry). 
@ Unions which exclude or expel persons 
for these reasons. - 
ad Employers or agencies which adver- 
tise or inquire about those factors in con- 
nection with prospective employment, 
unless the inquiry is based on bona fide 
occupational qualifications. 
@ Persons, whether employers or em- 
ployes, or otherwise, who shall “aid, abet, 
incite, compel, or coerce the doing” of 
any of the defined discriminatory acts. 
Near the end of the 85 minutes of 
debate, one of the bill’s strongest sup- 


‘ porters, Walter J. Mahoney, Buffalo Re- 


publican, had stated concisely the hopes 





® Exempt: exclusively social clubs or fraternal, 
charitable, educational, or religious associations or 

corporations not organized for private profit; and 
employers of fewer than six persons, 


and fears expressed in the thousands of 
words of argument: “There is in this bill 
the greatest possibility of either good 
or evil of any bill ever put on our stat- 
ute books.” 

New York, first governmental unit in 
the nation to try. such drastic. legisla- 
tion, would have to wait until its effective 
date, July 1, 1945, to see. On that day, 
the five-man commission entrusted with 
administration of the law, would start 
enforcement. Meanwhile, the state’s 14, 
000,000 citizens would probably remain 
as sharply divided as ever on the issue. 

Proponents of a softer approach to the 
problem of handling discriminatory prac- 
tices had argued that prejudices could 
not be legislated out-of existence, that 
the remedy was time and education. And 
in deciding otherwise, the 23-member 
Temporary. State Commission Against 
Discrimination, which had studied the 
question for seven months before draft- 
ing the legislation, did not entirely over- 
look the advantages of parallel educa- 
tional activities. 


Racket or Magna Charta? New York 
City, where the anti-discrimination law 
is likely to get its first test, has been a 
hotbed of prejudices for many years. In 
the 1880s, many employers commonly 
attached to “Help Wanted” signs the 
notice: “No Irish Need Apply.” The ar- 
rival of millions of immigrants from 
Southern and Eastern Europe and the 

















« « « WHEN THESE 
BEAUTIES ARE AT 
YOUR DISPOSAL { 
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the South shifted the direction of’ the 
~ prejudices. In their efforts to find hous- 
ing and empleyment, Negroes and Jews, 
though numerous, have suffered the ills 
of minority groups. 

No one Heat 2 that a lessening of dis- 
criminatory feelmg was undesirable. The 
question was: Could the law be en- 
forced? 

On one side of the question, the State 
Chamber of Commerce maintained that 
the anti-bias law would “furnish fuel for 
intolerance and tend to foment rather 
than eliminate the evils associated with 
the Ku Klux Klan and the Silver : Shirt 
organizations.” Strong’ opposition was 
voiced also by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 

Some opponents of the bill argued that 
it could readily be turned into a rack- 
et. Communists or other agitators could 
harass employers. Disgruntled workers 
could resort to blackmail. Others believed 
the law would ‘be as hard to enforce as 
Prohibition had been. 


The Victim Complains: What effect 
the law would have on the personnel 
problems of big employers like depart- 
ment stores, railroads, and insurance 
companies could only be conjectured. 
Where violations. occur the grievance 
method is direct: The victim of discrim- 
ination may file a complaint in person 





northward movement of Negroes from: 


‘or through his attorney. Complaints may’ 


also be filed by the State Industrial Com- 


. missioner, the Attorney General, or: by 


an employer whose employes refuse or 
threaten to refuse to cooperate with him. 
Complaints arc to be investigated and, 
if persuasive methods fail, a hearing 
will be held. Appeals may be taken to 
the courts. 

Politically, there are several inplica- 
tions. The action of the Dewey Admin- 
istration in Albany is certain to pay div- 
idends should the. governor decide to 
seek reelection in 1946. With Congress 
still undecided on whether to adopt a 
national Fair Employment Practice Act, 
another Republican governor, Walter E. 
Edge of New Jersey, has decided to 
follow the Dewey pattern. He announced 
last week that a bill similar to the one 
in Albany would be introduced with the 
backing of his Administration. 


The Eyes of Texas... 


The sun was shining on the Lone Star 
State, but sunshine wasn’t all that kept 
Texans warm last week. There was a 
matter of honor. 

The locale of Niven Busch’s_ book, 
“Duel in the Sun,” is Texas, but pro- 
ducer David O. Selznick had ordered the 
movie adaptation filmed near Tucson, 
Arizona. First to complain was Gene 


, Howe, newspaper editor of Amarillo, 














Where's the Gun? Pennsylvania State Police, seeking to link Frank Bromley 
Jr., convicted rapist and burglar, with a three-year-old unsolved murder, believed 
that Bromley had buried a revolver in a Corry, Pa., cemetery. For the first time in 
criminal history an Army mine detector was used to hunt evidence. Last week 
sappers covered the cemetery inch by inch for five days. Various metal objects— 
small vases, flag holders, nails, etc.-were unearthed. But no gun was found. 


Texas; ‘then State Sen. Grady Hazel- 


‘wood took up the fight, detsinding that 


the legislature ban the completed. movie 
from Téxas if the producer “stubbornly 
and wantonly” proceeds to film the. pic- 
ture in Arizona. 

An Arizona legislator replied scorn- 
fully: “Why, any picture needing sun 
couldn’t be shot in Texas at high ‘noon. 
The dust would keep out the sun.” ~ 

But last Tuesday the weatherman 
stepped in to vindicate Texas: A blizzard 
struck Tucson and not a camera could 
turn. Coincidentally, a member of the 
company, Anita Colby, was hospitalized 
with pneumonia. 


Case of the Missing Corpse 


The confession took the form of a 
question-and-answer exchange last week 
between Chicago police and a 30-year-old 
apartment-house janitor, Joseph Nischt, 
suspected of the murder of a woman 
tenant: 

Q. What did you do last Wednesday? 
A. Well, I bought drinks too numerous to 
remember in a tavern. Q. What time did 
you leave Doyle’s tavern? A. I don’t -re- 
call getting home or I don’t recall being 


in the alley till I realized that I had done 


something of great sorrow. Q. And do 
you know why you are here? A. Yes. 
Q. Why? A. For the . . . I don’t know 
how to say it. Q. In your own words. 
A. For the extinguishing . . . would that 
be all right? I mean that is what comes 
to my mind of Mrs. Rose Michaelis. 
Then the husky janitor went on to de- 


. scribe his crime in detail. He. met the 


58-year-old housewife in the alley behind 
the house. She resisted his advances. He 
slugged her and carried her into the base- 
ment, shoved her head first into the 
furnace, turned the blower up, and left. 
Returning three hours. later, he found 
most of the body destroyed, threw on 
more coal, and went home to bed. 


Corpus Delicti: Nischt’s story of kill- 
ing the woman he had “yearned after” 
for twelve years sent police hurrying to 
the apartment-house boiler room. There 
an uncomfortable fact confronted them. 
Despite Nischt’s graphic directions. no 
trace of a body could be found. Confes- 
sion or no confession, without a corpus 
delicti® the janitor stood an excellent 
chance of going scot free. 

The ashes found in barrels in the base- 
ment produced a score of bone fragments 
—but none of human origin. At a city 
dump, the private scavenger working 
Nischt’s street pointed out where he had 
deposited the refuse. Under police direc- 
tion, a twenty-man street-cleaner crew 
began sifting and sorting tons of clinkers. 


Bones of Contention: Also to its aid 
the Chicago Police Department Crime 
Laboratory called a noted expert on the 





*Often wrongly transiated as the physical remains, 
corpus delicti actually means the body of the crime— 
or proof that a crime has been committed. 
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Our bomber crews have learned a lesson the 
hard way. 

It’s not enough to bail out. Before pulling 
the rip cord, they’ve got to drop like a rock, 
sometimes for miles, to evade enemy planes 
that try to pick them off like clay pigeons. 

Then, as the earth hurtles up to meet 
them, the ring is yanked and... WHAM! 

-.. with a jerk the big umbrella mush- 

rooms out, pulls them up short, lets them 

down easy. 

In that moment of impact, terrific stress 
goes on harness buckles and hardware. 
That’s why they always contain Nickel 
—the tough metal that gives alloys high 

resistance to shock. 
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Tools of all kinds, \ 
particularly those 
that must take a 

daily beating, 
rely on Nickel to 
help them stand up under sudden 
impact. In this, and many other 
ways, versatile Nickel is your 
“unseen friend”’...one of the 
things that serves you every day 
... like the tubes in your radio 
% / or the spark plugs in your car. 
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New York6,N.Y. . 
International Nickel—world’s largest min- 
ers, smelters and refiners of Nickel and 
Platinum metals . . . producers of INCO 


Nickel Alloys, including MONEL and 
INCONEL. 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





As Germany recls toward its 
doom—a doom which cannot be staved 
off very long unless the Germans are 
ready to use a new weapon, or a com- 
bination of new weapons far more 
powerful than any which they have so 
far unleashed—the possible effect of 
V-E Day on American morale is giv- 
ing growing concern to many 


V-E Day Will Test Home-Front Morale 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


to the United States‘to be trained and 
equipped especially for the Pacific 
war. They will be given brief fur- 
loughs. Often not only their relatives 
but they themselves may feel that 
they have done enough in defeating 
one enemy and that, in justice, others 
should finish the war against Japan. 





of the men responsible for 
the direction of the war. 
They fear a general let- 
down which might _post- 
pone, or evem prevent, a 
complete victory over Japan. 
In particular, the problems 
which worry them may be 
grouped under threc head- 
ings: war production, the 
transfer of troops from Eu- 
rope to the Far East, and 
probable Japanese peace proposals. 





War production. The anxiety of 
the armed services on this score has 
been widely publicized. It has.been 
aggravated by the gingerly, dilatory 
handling of work-or-else legislation by 
Congress. Many members of that body, 
torn between fact and a sense of na- 
tional duty, on the one hand, and the 
pressure of special interests, on the 
other, have joined in a conspiracy of 
delay, with the hope that victory over 
Germany would rescue them from a 
dilemma. 

These tactics have confirmed the 
misgivings of the armed-service back- 
ers of work-or-else, who want such 
legislation more to keep workers in 
war production after V-E Day than 
to draw them in before that date. 
According to present estimates, the 
prosecution of the war against Japan 
on full scale will require from 80 to 90 
per cent of the present volume of war 
output. 


Transfer of troops from Europe 
to the Far East and the Pacific. V-E 
Day will not bring a reduction in size 
of the Navy or Marine Corps. The 
Army will be able to release a certain 
number of men. Last fall it outlined a 
point system for selecting those to re- 
turn to civilian life. But the hard fact 
is that many men who have already 
done a great deal of dangerous fight- 
ing, in the air and on the ground, will 
be transferred to the Pacific 
Some of these troops and airmen 
will go directly from Europe to the 
Far East. Some will be brought back 








Yet if they were not used— 
indeed, if they are not sent 
forward promptly — length 
and total cost in American 
lives of the war against 
Japan might be increased 
very substantially. 


_ Japanese peace propos- 
als. High officials and officers 
expect Japan to make seri- 
ous peace offers. The first of 
these might be anticipated 
to come shortly after the defeat of 
Germany. However, it might come 
even sooner, as a result of a few 
more incendiary raids comparable in 
success to the firing of Tokyo last 
week. The tight grip that the Nazi 
party machine holds on Germany’s 
armed forces and civilian population 
does not appear to have a parallel in 
Japan. It ‘is expected in Washington 
that at some point the Japanese. in- 
dustrialists will take over control of 
their government, or be installed as 
front men for the government, for 
the purpose of trying to wangle a 
negotiated peace. 

Even now, the Japanese might. be 
expected to give up a good deal to 
escape eventual defeat. As their plight 
worsens, they probably will make 
propositions which are progressively 
more favorable to the Allies. And, as 
our casualties in the Pacific mount— 
as they will—the proposals might come 
to seem to some Americans to be 
worth accepting. That is the fear of 
some of our high officers and officials 
—as it is, unquestionably, the hope of 
the Japanese. But our strategists. will 
not regard as acceptable any peace 
terms which do not provide for the 
military occupation and demilitariza- 
tion of Japan. 


These fears that the American 

ple will grow weary and falter be- 
i they have defeated Japan may 
be exaggerated. But no harm can come 
from dwelling upon them. For there 
will be less anger of their materializ- 
ing if the American public is fore- 
warned. 














human skeleton, Wilton M. Krogman, 42- 
year-old associate professor of anatomy 


~ and physical anthropology at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. Krogman’s talents first 
got public notice eighteen years ago when 
he helped determine the age of King Tut 
from X-rays of the ancient Pharaoh’s 
mummified body sent from Egypt. 

Author of a “Guide to the Identification 
of Human Skeletal Material,” which now 
serves as part of every G-man’s bible, 
Krogman has come to be regarded as a 
scientific Sherlock Holmes. He is fre- 
quently consulted both by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation and the coroner 
of Cook County. In documents on his 
past investigations, erudite references to 
“supraorbital ridges” and “tibial con- 
dyles” interlard cinematic-sounding_§sto- 
ries about The Case of the Lady of the 
Culvert, The Case of the Forest Preserve 
Pyre, and The Case of the Cobbler’s 
Basement. 

In the Case of the Missing Mrs. 
Michaelis, Krogman will enter the picture 
after completion of the routine work of 
sifting the city dump’s ashes (the court 
has granted the prosecution a stay until 
April 30 to permit a thorough search). 
The professor will study the pickings. 
Some suspected dump material may be 
immediately recognizable, some only con- 
jectural. Then Krogman will select simi- 
lar pieces from his vast bone collection at 
the university, and subject them to the 
same degree of heat generated by Nischt’s 
furnace and to other comparable. condi- 
tions. 


’ 


‘The Coat 


As a business deal it was a shrewd one. 
Until Louis Ritter, opulent® New York 
City fur dealer, stepped into the picture, 
American fur dealers had scrambled 
nilly-willy for Quebec’s fine mink pelts 
at auctions held annually by the Quebec 
Fur Breeders Association. Ritter, who is 
40 and sleek, spied a chance to sew up 
the market. He began negotiations. In 
December, he put his name to a ten-year 
contract giving him exclusive American 
and French. distribution rights to all top- 
grade pelts produced by the association's 
2,300 breeders. 

Ritter next set about to bring the fruits 
of his business acumen not only to the 
fur-buying public but the nation as well. 
To map he publicity campaign he re- 
tained Claire A. Wolff, a public-relations 
counsel who once persuaded the Prince 
of Wales (now Duke of Windsor) to lug 
a knitting bag around New York City by 
convincing him it would help Australian 
sheep growers (actually Miss Wolff's 
client was the American yarn industry). 
Last week, Ritter’s furs made the front 
pages. 

On Monday, in the grand ballroom of 
the swanky Hotel Plaza, 200 guests as- 





*Among Ritteresque accoutrements: A fur-district 
Sehonsy wee oo. Seleky Sat. m0e APT, OB epert- 
ment in the Plaza Hote 
——s complete 


, @ country house, and a 
with liveried chauffeur: and 




















Aeroprops will “okay” this extra cargo 


War-Proved General Motors Propellers 
Will Add Extra. Payload Capacity 


Pcanss that travel the commercial 
airlines of tomorrow will carry 
heavier payloads—more passengers 
and more shipping than ever be- 
fore. And they will do it faster and 
cheaper. | 


Under the pressure of battle 
needs the development of avia- 
tion and aircraft equipment has 
been enormously advanced by 


the concentrated efforts of Ameri- 


ca’s genius in research, engineer- 
ing and production. » 

Made with typical General 
Motors skills, the Aeroproducts 
propeller is a fine example of war- 
proved design. The Aeroprop’s 
automatic, constant speed opera- 
tion—simple unit-construction— 
and light, ribbed-steel hollow 


Atimeos 


blades—are developments per- 
fected for battle, that will offer 
great economy and efficiency to 
post-war air transportation. 


FOUR-BLADE AEROPROP ON P-51 FIGHTER 


Aeroprop Advantages—Lightness for pay- 
load . . . Strength for safety . . . Simplicity 
for easy service ... Faster Automatic Pitch 
Change for flight efficiency . . . Full Feath- 
ering for engine protection . . . Engineered 


THE LIGHTER, STRONGER, MORE RELIABLE PROPELLER 


for reliability. 


AEROPRODUCTS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * DAYTON, OHIO 
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For rugged, sturdy strength, you can’t beat steel. 
For ship anchors or fish hooks; for farm machinery or 
automobiles, refrigerators or stoves. Today, there are 
better steels than ever before...many of them de- 
veloped in United States Steel laboratories. After the 
war you'll get these better steels in scores of peace- 
time products. But be sure you look for the U:‘S‘S 
Label on them. It’s the mark of quality steel. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COM- 
PANY - CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA 
STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL 
SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS 
CEMENT COMPANY «+ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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; Acme 
Ritter and Mrs. F.D.R.: “On behalf 


of the American women” 


sembled at a. “formal announctment” 
luncheon to help celebrate what was 
termed on the flossily engraved invita- 
tions a “trade-alliance agreement.” The 
weeks of publicity planning had not gone 
amiss: In places of honor were Ritter’s 
“friend,” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Ritter’s 
“friend,” Newbold Morris, president of 
the New York City Council, and among a 
score of lesser notables, Charles Chartier, 
general agent of the Province of Quebec. 


Any Gift by Anybody: In the speeches 
that followed the luncheon, the solemn 
note of promoting better United States- 
Canadian relations was scrupulously ob- 
served. Then came the coup de thédtre: 
“Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt (said the press 
release issued later) helped commemo- 
rate the occasion by receiving the sym- 
bolic gift of a Quebec crested mink coat 
on behalf of the American women.” 

Its value, according to Ritter: $8,000. 

Two days later in Washington, Mrs. 


Roosevelt held her regular White House ~ 


press conference. Toward the end of the 
hour-long session, one woman reporter 
brought up the question of the First 
Lady’s acceptance of the fur coat. Mrs. 
Roosevelt remarked that there was no 
legal restriction on her accepting gifts. 
“Any gift can be made to me by any- 
body,” she said, noting however that the 
President was restrained by law from re- 
ceiving gifts from foreigners. 

Mrs. Roosevelt added that she would 






. cause the pump is a high-priced, slow-turn 





Gets Pump by Air Express: Dealer 
Saves Money, Gows get Water 
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WATER PUMP on Wisconsin dairy farm breaks down. The owner gives his local dealer 


a hurry-up call. Dealer promises quick delivery even though pump must come from 
Cleveland. (He has it in the morning by specifying Air Express.) 
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THOUSANDS of businessmen find this fastest 
delivery a real economy —a real money- 
maker — when a customer wants something 
not in stock, (Yes, with Air Express, you 
give high-speed service on high-priced 
items without cost of stocking.) 


Specify Air Express —Low Cost for High Speed 


25 lbs., for instance, travels more than 500 miles for $4.38, more than 1,000 miles for 
$8.75, more than 2,000 miles for $17.50, at a speed of three miles a minute — with cost 
including special pick-up and delivery in all U. S. cities and principal towns. Same- 
day delivery between many airport towns and cities, Direct service to scores of for- 
eign countries, Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States. 


DEALER AssorssS Air Express charges but, 
even so, he figures a saving of money — be- 


unit that he cannot afford to stock. (With 
Air Express the nation’s inventory is within 
hours of your business.) 







GETS THERE FIRST 


Write Today for “Quizzical Quizz”, a book- 
let packed with facts that will help you 
» solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Express Agency, Air Express Division, 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17. Or ask 
for it at any Airline or Express office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION! 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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MOKING OuT Ga ra Om@e 


Enemy pill boxes are tough to take — until roaring 
inferno of flame thrower hits them! Flame is shot 
far ahead by force of compressed gas, stored in 
special Kidde cylinders. Kidde high-pressure con- 
tainers of many types are serving on the fighting 

fronts and in war industries. 






é .. LST IS READY FOR FIRE! Invasion time is 
ta <> notime for fire. So Kidde Hose Reels and Sys- 
{4 > — tems stand guard on LSTs to blast out blazes 

oo with lightning-fast carbon dioxide gas! 


BLIZZARD KEEPS CITY LIGHTED! 
When fire threatens electrical equipment 
protected by Kidde Extinguishing System, 
a blizzard of carbon dioxide snow-and-gas 
snuffs it out instantly, leaving machinery 
dry and unharmed! : 











The word ‘’Kidde’’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by Walter 
Kidde & Company, are serving our fighting 
men in many ingenious ways. After the war 
they'll serve you. Look for them! 


& 
Kidde 








Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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have been tempted to give the coat to 
some charity, “but the gentleman who 
presented it asked me to keep it and | 
thought it would be ungracious to tum 
around and give it away .. . It was given 
to me to popularize that particular brand 
of mink.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt added she had received 
other rare gifts, including a harem dress 
and a jeweled crown presented by King 
Ibn Saud and other Arabian officials. The 
crown had been sent to the President's 
library at Hyde Park and, she remarked, 
the harem dress might be sent there too, 


Men at Work? 


For Congress, last week spelled out 
only one major issue—manpower: 
@ The Senate, after a month of delay, 
finally passed a manpower bill. But in 
contrast to the House-approved version 
aiming stiff penalties at shirking work- 
ers, the Senate measure directed penal- 
ties only at employers violating goverm- 
ment-fixed employment ceilings. With 
President Roosevelt openly favoring the 
House bill, the two- branches faced the 
task of composing their differences. 
@ The House continued its compromise 
with Administration demands for full 
mobilization of all workers, male and fe- 
male, by passing a bill limiting the con- 
scription of women to unmarried nurses 
in the 20-44 age bracket. Nevertheless it 
was the first conscription bill for women 
ever passed in the nation’s history. 
@ Writing in The American Magazine, 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd declared that on the 
government payroll today “there are 
300,000 men and women in jobs created 
artificially. They draw approximately 
$700,000,000 in government pay each 
year.” Byrd said the War Manpower 
Commission “calmly ignores [this] shock- 
ing state of affairs” while industry is 
prodded and manpower legislation is 
sought to meet the War Department's 
estimate that 300,000 more workers are 
needed in war plants. 
@ Testifying before a Senate investigat- 
ing committee in Detroit, George Rom- 
ney, an auto-industry spokesman, charged 
that labor was reducing its production 
efficiency by 25 to 50 per cent in an ef- 
fort to usurp the functions of manage- 
ment. Citing government statistics, he 
said that in the “first eleven months of 
1944 there were more strikes and work 
stoppages in the automotive industry 
than there were in 1937, the year of the 
infamous sit-down strikes,” and five times 
as many in 1943 as in 1940. 
@ In the Senate the Democrats encoun- 
tered their own manpower problem. As 
a result of the death of Sen. John Moses 
of North Dakota, they were reduced to 
55 members, the lowest number since 
1988. In Bismarck, GOP Gov. Fred 
Aandahl announced last weekend that he 
had appointed a Republican to fill the 
vacancy—Milton R. Young, a towering, 
6-foot member of the state senate and a 
lifelong farmer. 
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What Can Happen to a Fighting Man? Some Find Cheers . . . 





The men in our armed forces come out 
of the same mold. In general they are 
trained alike, they act alike, and they 
fight alike. But now and then the chance 
in war sets a man or a group apart from 
the millions. Last week America saw four 
such instances. 


1—Joy on a Dock 

Washington issued orders that the re- 
ception was to be the “biggest thing 
ever”—and San Francisco was more than 
willing to oblige. Steaming through the 
Golden Gate last week, the shipload of 
gaunt men in ill-fitting uniforms sensed 
an excitement matching their own. 
Army and Navy bands aboard the 
transport struck up “California, Here I 
Come.” Flag-decked harbor craft—one 
bearing a 75-foot sign with 5-foot let- 
ters spelling out “Welcome Home”—re- 
sponded with a shrilling of whistles. 
Horns blew; fireboats played streams of 
water, and blimps and bombers lingered 
overhead. 

At a two-gun naval salute, the Ferry 
Building’s siren broke the silence it had 
kept since Pearl Harbor (except for air- 
-raid alerts early in the war). To the 
thousands jammed near an Embarcadero 
pier, the sound was a signal: the Caba- 
natuan captives were home. 


Keys to the City: Some laughed. 
Some wept. Some cheered. Some were 
suddenly speechless. Some waggishly 
struck heroic poses and MacArthuresquely 
intoned: “I have returned.” In all, 275 of- 
ficers and men freed by the daring Ranger 
raid on the Luzon prison camp (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 12) stepped on home land 
once again. Their three years in the 





S Associated Press 
Sergeant Kusaila snubbed a decoration 


_ award him a Bronze Star. 


The heroes of Cabanatuan come home to a frenzied welcome in San Francisco 


disease and squalor of Jap captivity 
seemed thousands of miles away in 
space and time—and none would have 


_ it otherwise. Few cared to reminisce 


about their grim experience, except to 
vow that they would like another crack 
at the enemy. 

Ambulances and buses took the men 
to Letterman General Hospital for check- 
up before San Francisco could turn loose 
on its jubilant program for a parade and 
welcoming ceremonies (other municipal 
plans for the men: free transportation in 
the city, passes to theaters, etc.). Among 
the elation at the giant reception were 
several hundred combat troops returning 
home under the rotation plan after three 
years of service overseas. Debarking from 
the same transport that had brought the 
prisoner group, the soldiers willingly 
stood aside. 

Asked if they didn’t feel that they, 
too, were entitled to parades and cheers, 
they gave a simple response: “Hell no, 
those guys are from Cabanatuan. We 
just went through hell—they lived in 
it.” 


2—Glory Too Late 


The face of Sgt. Joseph Kusaila was a 
study in mixed emotions when word 
reached Nichols General Hospital, Louis- 
ville, Ky., of the Army’s decision to 
The citation 
glowingly described Kusaila’s heroism 
under on the western front. Member 
of a platoon caught in a murderous Nazi 
artillery barrage, he took charge when 









letic and handsome (in his spare time he 


F 
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helpless panic seized his buddies and 
waciand displayed “exemplary courage, 
eadership, and concern for the welfare 
of his fellow soldiers.” 

Kusaila was hospitalized when a shell 
fragment broke and partially paralyzed 
his right arm last Nov. 22. For several 
weeks he brooded over the award. Then 
he made his decision. Last week, using 
his left hand only, he laboriously typed 
out a 2,500-word letter certain to make 
military history. Addressed to Chief of 
Staff Gen. George C. Marshall, it turned 
down the, Army’s decoration. 


‘Nothing More Can Hurt’: The 24 
year-old soldier, a peacetime resident of 
Waterbury, Conn., explained: his extraor- 
dinary gesture in frankly bitter terms. In 
September 1943, he wrote Marshall, he 
had washed out of Officer Candidate 
School at Fort Benning, Ga. Told he 
lacked the qualifications: of a ‘leader, he 
returned to the ranks, went overseas, 
and, as the citation confirmed, proved 
the Fort Benning verdict wrong. 

Quoting personal knowledge of cases 
where officers had run out on their men, 
Kusaila claimed that in other front-line 








deeds unmentioned by the citation he 
had directed an assault on four pillboxes 
under withering fire and taken some 50 
prisoners. The award, he concluded, was 
“an ill-conceived sop to my conscience. 





A Columbia University graduate, ath- 


modeled for cigarette ads, a confessions 
magazine, and the Sears, Roebuck cate 


logue), Kusaila plainly indicated that bef. 
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. .. Some Find Glory, Some Find Death, Some Find Trouble 





U.S. Marine Corps Photo 


In mourning, Raritan remembers its home-comings for Sgt. John Basilone 


was aware of the possible effects of his 
letter. “I am willing to pit my war record 
against anything they can do to me,” he 
declared. “After all, nothing more can 
hurt me.” General Marshall's office re- 


_ fused comment. 


3—Death on a Beach 


The first Marine waves that stormed 
ashore on Iwo Jima included a stalwart 
young sergeant who stood out as a leader 
even in that picked group. Handsome, 
dark-haired, and purposetul, he strode 
through the surf, seemingly oblivious to 
the enemy’s artillery fire. His eyes to- 
cused inland on. a spot suitable for his 
machine-gun platoon. “All right, you 
guys,” he called. “Let’s go on in there 
and set up these guns for firing.” 

Suddenly a Jap shell screamed. The 
sergeant fell. John Basilone, first enlisted 
Marine in this war to win the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, was dead. 


Portrait of a Hero: .News of the 28- 
year-old hero’s death on Iwo’s D Day 
came last week in a wire from Lt. Gen. 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, Marine Corps 
commandant. In the modest frame house 
in Raritan, N.J., where his father, a 
tailor, and his mother had raised John 
and his nine brothers and sisters, grief 
over one son merged with anxiety over 
two others: George, a Marine private, 
also at Iwo, and Alphonse, an Army pri- 
vate in Germany. 

Raritan mourned with the Basilone 
tamily. Town pride had never flared so 


high as the day in 1943 when the na- 
tion’s highest honor was bestowed on the 
bashful kid who used to drive a laundry 
truck. The story of his great exploit 
would never dim: how, for two grim 
days in October 1942, he and two ma- 
chine-gun sections on Guadalcanal held 
off thousands of Japs intent on retaking 
Henderson Field; how, when all but two 
riflemen with him were killed, Basilone 
repaired a gun and personally manned 
it, piling up a mound of 38 dead Japs; 
how the Presidential citation had cred- 
ited him with “contributing in a large 
measure to the virtual annihilation of a 
Japanese regiment.” 

Wistfully Raritan thought back on the 
home-coming celebration it had given 
its local boy on “Basilone Day’—the 
mass at St. Ann’s Church, the big lunch- 
eon, the parade, his pictures next to Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s in the store windows, 
the visiting dignitaries and the plain 
people (20,000 of them), the $5,000 
War Bond the community had given him 
—and best of all, the $1,400,000 in bond 
pledges which his heroism had inspired. 


Manila John’s Choice: John Basilone’s 
tame had been farflung. He had been 
star attraction of the Treasury’s Third 
War Loan Drive throughout the East; he 
had become part of a comic-book series 
on war heroes as “Manila John” (a nick- 
name his Marine buddies had given him 
because of his three years with the peace- 
time Army in the Philippines). 

He could have stayed, safe, in the 
United States. But Manila John -would 


not have it that way. Asking for re- 
assignment to combat duty, he left the 
girl he married last July—a sergeant in the 
Marine Corps Women’s Reserve—and 
went back to the Pacific. He explained: 
“Tm just an ordinary soldier. I want to 
get back to my boys. And most of all, I 
want to be one of the first guys ashore 
at Manila.” Fate denied him that wish, 
but elsewhere John Basilone went down. 
in the best tradition of the fighting 
Marines. 


4—Worry in Jail 

In Pozzuoli, Italy, last summer Fabio 
Scinia, a government worker, wrote a 
woeful letter to Mayor Fiorello H. La 
Guardia of New York, who turned it over 
to the Navy. His plaint: On April 11, 
an American sailor, Chief Pharmacist’s 
Mate Frederick Brooks, had seduced his 
daughter, Josephine, 20. She’ was with 
child. — 

Brooks denied the charges, but on Feb. 
5 was arrested and held ready to be 
flown back to Italy to stand trial. 

Last week, Brooks’s 21-year-old wite 
Grace, alarmed and angry, tried to see 


Mayor La Guardia to intercede for her. 


husband. Failing that, she wrote Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Her husband’s case: “I never even 
kissed that Italian girl”; further an oper- 
ation performed on him a few days be- 
fore would have made seduction impos- 
sible on April 11. On the eve of Brooks’s 
scheduled departure, the Navy canceled 
its order. Pending further inquiry, Brooks 
would stay in the United States—in the 
brig. Meanwhile, several congressmen 
and various veterans’ groups assured Mrs. 
Brooks everything would be done to de- 
fend her husband. 


_ Associated Press 
His wife wins sailor Brooks a reprieve 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Yalta Legman 


Ernest K. Lindley disclosed in his col- 
umn, Washington Tides, last week that 
War - Mobilizer James F. Byrnes has 
proved to be the ace reporter of the 
Yalta conference. The account below 
takes you behind the scenes in his “off- 
the-record” sessions with members of 
Congress. 


On his return from Yalta, James F. 
Byrnes made it plain that he had gone 
as one of the President’s advisers, and 
not to become his liaison man with Con- 
gress afterward. Indeed, the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion told 
reporters that since the President had 
never mentioned his taking on that task, 
he was sure he didn’t want him to. 

The day after his return a courteous 
gesture let Byrnes in for the disclaimed 
chore which has since helped keep him 
busy. He telephoned congratulations to 
the newly elected Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, Leslie Biffle, who at once invited 
him to a Saturday lunch in his office, fa- 
vored by senators as a lounging place. 

The guest line-up was enough to tell 


Byrnes what was expected, if Biffle - 


hadn’t. The host had assembled a cross- 
section from the Senate Democratic side 
headed by the Majority Leader, Alben 
W. Barkley of Kentucky. The group of 
fifteen included the internationalist J. 
William Fulbright of Arkansas; Burnet 
R. Maybank of South Carolina and Tom 
Stewart of Tennessee, middle-roaders; 
the anti-British Albert B. Chandler of 
Kentucky, and the nationalist Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana. A previous engage- 
ment kept away the Republican leader, 
Wallace H. White Jr. of Maine. Several 
of the Republicans attended, however. 


‘Then Stalin Said . . .” His own ten 
years in the Senate had taught Byrnes 
that the senators wanted facts, not ora- 
tory. So, after lunch, he rose and for two 
hours reported factually on what took 
place between Premier Stalin, Prime 
Minister Churchill, and the President, as 
seen by a former senator, sitting through- 
out at the President’s elbow. 

On the politically touchy issue of re- 
vising Poland’s boundary and reorganiz- 
ing its government, Byrnes, in effect, let 
Stalin speak for himself. The Soviet 
leader, he said, was simple, direct, mod- 
est, and, for the most part, good-h- 
mored. On Poland Stalin became vehe- 
ment. Highlights of his argument: 

@ On Poland’s new boundary, first drawn 
by Lord Curzon in 1919 and approved 
by Clemenceau: “Do you want me to tell 
the Russian people I am less Russian than 
Lord Curzon and Clemenceau?” 

@ To Churchill on British obligations to 
Poland and the prospect of another Ger- 


man attack: “You say the Germans will 
not attack.. You speak of British honor. 
The fact is that twice in 25 years the 
Germans have crossed to Poland to at- 
tack. Will your army come to our defense 
if we are again invaded?” 

@ On the Polish Government’s reorgan- 
izations: “Are we going to discriminate 
in favor of a government which fled to 
safety in England or are we going to rec- 
ognize the Lublin Government which re- 
mained with the underground and fought 
the Germans?” 


‘Honest and Plain’; On the general 
security issue, as several: senators pointed 
out, most of the company needed no per- 
suading. Chandler, reserving a statement 
of his own position, found Byrnes “hon- 
est and plain-speaking—as good a report- 
er as the Administration could have pro- 
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Byrnes: The expert 


vided.” Wheeler was unavailable for 
comment. But colleagues said they noted 
no change in his attitude. Wi. 

The Republicans also beckoned to 
Byrnes. To members of the “42 and 44 
Club,” comprising GOP senators first 
elected in either of those two years, the 
President’s report on Yalta, given March 
1, was significant only for its personal 
touches. Byrnes had given them a de- 
tailed fill-in the day before at a luncheon. 

Byrtres has made no additional trips 
to Capitol Hill. Friends estimated last 
week, however, that in the evening leg- 
work of the social rounds he has pre- 
sented his report to at least three-fourths 
of the Senate and not a few House 
members. 























Tired of snow, slush, chilling winds? 


Well, even if you can spare only a week 
end, you’re within easy reach of White 
Sulphur, Gulfport, or Palm Springs... 
maybe all three... when you Cessna. 






Whatever warm, sunny “fountain of 
youth” calls you when wintery winds 
blow, there’s your very best answer... 
a precision-built, safety-engineered, 
postwar Cessna of your own. 








eee they'll all be easy “week ends” 


when you CH OOSL CESSWA VA 





modern, precision, production 
facilities plus priceless manufac- 
turing and engineering experience. 


Nineteen reasons why... 
for your postwar personal airplane, 
you too will choose Cessna. They 
are the nineteen important units 
—wing leading edges, rudders, 
elevators, fins, dorsal fins and other 
vital parts—that Cessna is making 
for the Boeing Superfortress. 





After the war, we'll need time THE BOEING B-29 SUPERFORTRESS 


for reconverting our plant... and 
then you'll be able to select your ‘ 
Family Car of the Air... to meet Se 
all your travel needs and your 

pocketbook ... from the complete 


This work has given Cessna the line of new Cessnas, all Cessna- e S S ll ad 
two things indispensable in build- Engineered for Safety, economy | 
ing the airplane of all-metal struc- and performance. SYMBOL OF AIRCRAFTSMANSHIP FoR TOURTY-Fo08 VeaRs 
ture that you will want for your ¢Essna AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
postwar Family Car of the Air— Box 1616-N, Wichita, Kansas 
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Fawning Germans Help the AMG 


to Manage Occupied Rhineland 


But Biggest Governing Job 
Starts as Major Reich Centers 
Fall Before the Allied Push 


The Allies last week faced for the first 
‘ time what may be the biggest problem of 
the peace: how to govern a Reich in 
which the administrative machinery will 
be in ruins and the former administrators, 
the Nazis, may in large part be regarded 
as war criminals. Up to now, the number 
of Germans left in occupied territory in 
the west has been very small; even in the 
east, the Nazis carried out a tremendous 
evacuation. But in the Rhineland, the 
Allies have found Germans by the hun- 
dred thousand and the machinery to gov- 
ern them is about to be subjected to its 
first real test. : 

What the Allies face in the Rhineland, 
of course, is only a foretaste of what they 
will find when the bulk of Germany is 
conquered. Writing from Supreme Head- 
quarters in Paris, Drew Middleton, New 
York Times correspondent, painted this 
picture: “Twelve million foreign workers, 
the remains of the German Army, and 
millions of civilian refugees will be 
churned up within the Reich, seeking to 


reach their homes and families. In a large 


measure public services will be out of ac- 

tion and likely to remain so. Famine and 

_ disease will stalk abroad.” Middleton 

suggested that perhaps the solution the 

ies would be forced to adopt would be 

governing with the aid of captured Ger- 
man generals. 


’"Raus Mit Hitler: Although. in the 
Rhineland the toughest problems were 
yet to come, the Germans themselves 
made things easy. Nazi banners came 





The Rhineland, 1945: White flags appear and frightened civilians put Allied Military Government to its biggest test _ 





down from houses and white flags re- 
placed them. Pictures of Hitler quickly 
disappeared. If there was any enmity it 
was carefully concealed, even in ruined 
towns. Although they obviously held the 
Americans in terror, the Germans were 
eager to obey commands and give road 
directions. Correspondents described them 
as “fawning” and “cringing’—the same 
words that were used by the Russians 
when the Red Armies rolled into East 
Prussia. : 
American Military Government teams 
followed combat units into towns and 
cities and began immediate operations. 
About all they could do at first was main- 
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tain the status quo and endeavor to re- 


establish water, gas, fuel, and electricity 


systems in order to prevent epidemics. 
For the time being the AMG authorities 
kept in office Nazis who had joined the 
arty as a job-holding measure. In such 
ge cities as Cologne, Rheydt, and 
Miinchen-Gladbach, those retained in- 
cluded many necessary civil servants 
<— remained while thousands of others. 
Everyone was out to denounce the 
Nazis and get on the record as an anti- 
Hitlerite. Some women pointed out husky 
young men who had rapidly changed 
from Wehrmacht uniforms to civilian 
clothes. In Rheydt and Miinchen-Glad- 
bach, the citizens had no complaints ex- 
cept that the GI’s were stealing their dogs 
for pets and their bicycles for transport. 
They bore their hardships with eager 
willingness. 


Heil Eisenhower: While shots were 
still whizzing through the streets of 
Cologne, the people smiled and waved at 
the Americans, offering them wine and 
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ADVENTURE IN CONTENTMENT 


A flight with TWA is something to look 





forward to—and something to remember. Despite the pressure 
of the times, you’re greeted with courtesy, treated with hospitality, 
and flown with an expert skill that makes 


every flight an adventure in contentment. 
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Don't travel unless your trip helps win the war 
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ONG AGO we decided something about the 
American fighting man. 


Give him good weapons to fight with —and he’ll 
do the rest. 


That thought guided us in building the big 
Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines that keep the B-24 
Liberator boring relentlessly through the skies. | 


It guided us, too, when we sat down to design the 
M-18 as an answer to the German. Tiger Tank. 


Shortly after the break-through out of Normandy, 
stories began to trickle back about what the Tank 
Destroyer Battalions were doing with this lightning- 
paced slugger. 


Typical of these exploits is the tale of a single 
battalion—12 Hellcats—that spent 21 days in 
continuous action. Score: four Tigers, two Mark 
IV’s, four armored vehicles knocked out—and hun- 
dreds of enemy troops killed, wounded or captured! 


It seems that the men like to keep busy—especially 
with the Hellcat. For in all this action only two 
M-18’s were damaged—neither beyond repair—and 
the crews suffered only minor injuries. 


"That's what Buick men and Ordnance officers 
were after when they joined hands to perfect the 
M-18. 


They gave it hitting power—in a high-velocity 
76 mm. cannon. They gave it traction to go any- 
where and speed to outrace any other land vehicle. 


It now appears they also gave it ability to take 
care of itself. 


And given tools like that, you can count on the 
boys who use them to do the job! 
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YOU LEND A HAND WHEN YOU LEND YOUR DOLLARS 
INVEST IN MORE WAR BONDS 





You have seen it . . . two printing jobs by the same printer: one perfect; 
the other poor. Why this difference? It may well be a difference in clay 
used in making the paper. For on the quality of the clay depends the 
opacity and ink receptivity of the sheet. 

Clay as fine That’s why Kimberly-Clark uses only carefully selected white and 
china clay found in limited quantities in Georgia, in the Carolinas and 
in England. 


And even this choice clay has to pass rigorous inspection before a 


qs face powder carload enters a Kimberly-Clark mill. Brightness, moisture content and 


acidity must measure up to rigid specifications. But most important is 
the severe test for particle size and erosion. 


| £ L I ‘ The particles must be so fine and grit-free that they might pass for 
eee or eve cod face powder. This flour fineness is necessary to prevent wear on the 


cylinder and rollers of printing presses which in turn would make perfect 
printing impossible. 

Here, then, is another example of Kimberly-Clark quality control. 
Another reason why Levelcoat Printing Papers give the same excellent 
results every time. 
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food. Trembling with eagerness to please, 
a grocer opened up bottles of cognac and 
tubs of butter and cheese. “Heil Eisen- 
hower!” he cried in unison with his wife 
and a friend. Children were allowed—and 
apparently encouraged—to plead — for 
candy and gum. 

At first the GI’s scorned the Germans. 
Sometimes, however, their resistance was 
worn down even though stiff fines were 
imposed on violators of the non-fraterni- 
zation rules. Interviewed in Paris, one of 
the first soldiers to enter Cologne said 
that nothing except the MP’s could stop 
fraternization. “We are supposed to hate 
people—be very tough customers,” said 
Sgt. Francis W. Mitchell of New York 
City. “But as soon as the fighting is over 
it works just the other way. We begin to 
feel sorry for them. Non-fraternization 
works if somebody is there with a club, 
but right at the front where a soldier is 
risking death you cannot scare him with 
a $65 fine.” 


A German Faces Defeat; 
Life Is Hardly Bearable 


Newsweex’s Stockholm ‘correspond- 
ent sends this report of an interview 
with a typical German businessman, who 
happened to be in the Swedish capital 
qnd was persuaded to talk frankly about 
what he thinks and how he lives.- 


This German businessman believes the 
reconstruction of Europe can be achieved 
in a few years, at least to the point 
where everybody will have a roof over 
his head. “But these hastily reconstructed 
cities are going to look terribly ugly,” 
‘ he added thossetaly, He expressly 

stated that he did not share Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels’s view that, 
the Big Three would soon split. “There 
is no sensible reason why they should,” 
he said, but made the reservation that 
he does not believe the Big Three 
will be able to compose their economic 
views. 

He is a pessimist in that he fears a 
large part of the German people are 
going to starve. If the postwar period 
produces no workable European m 
of organization, it will be England’s 
fault, he says, holding that neither the 
Russians nor the Americans understand 
Europe. He knows Hitler is to blame for 
the war. He listens.to all foreign broad- 
casts insofar as he has time and regards 
the Swiss as the best and fairest. British 
propaganda in Germany is psychological- 
ly wrong, he says. “It’s wrong because 
it appeals to the masses. You don’t ap- 
peat to the masses in a dictator-run coun- 
try. You turn to the leading class, as the 
Russians have done so successfully.” 


Wreck Among Ruins: This particular 
German lives in a villa in a western sub- 


urb of Berlin. Now it is half caved in. 


He sleeps in one room with cardboard in- 
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stead of glass in the windows. He goes 
to bed in his overcoat and gloves when 
he isn’t camping in his own air-raid shel- 


.ter in the basement, where anyway it is 


warmer than in the house. He has had 
the neighboring family wished on him 
in this shelter. 

His wife and sister-in-law share the 
only other livable room in the villa. His 
sister-in-law works at the Siemens elec- 
trical plant. She stays in Berlin because 
her husband, who was once a_promi- 
nent Nazi newspaperman, is now jailed 
by the Gestapo, and she wants to be 
near the prison. She has not heard from 
him since 1943 and he is probably dead, 
but she persists in staying, although every 
fresh air raid brings on an attack of 
nerves. ; 

The German went on to say: “Food 
was sufferable so long as hoarded stocks 


‘permitted black-market shops. Now it is 


awful. I lunch in a downtown restaur- 
ant which has moved into the cellar un- 
der its razed building. I meet my busi- 
ness friends and close deals‘in some clubs 
left standing. Although the Russians are 
on the Oder River and I know Berlin is 
bound to fall soon, I continue business 
as usual, or try toe 

“My office is not two floors, as it once 
was, but two rooms—doorless, window- 
less, and patched up as well as possible. 
Correspondence and business talks are 
carried on as if nothing unusual had oc- 
curred. Social life is nil, of course. My 
life is otherwise that of a London or 
Paris businessman, I imagine, except that 
I am a wreck working among the ruins. 
In leisure hours I read the classics; when 
busy, I work even when air raids drive 
me to shelter. My wife works all day 
long, finding and preparing food. In be- 
tween times she works as an air-raid 
warden, steel helmet and all. So far she 
has put out three incendiaries in our 
house.” aa 


Did He Read It? 


The story came last week from the 
Free Danish Press Service in Stockholm 
without any supporting evidence. But 
it was almost too good not to be true. 
During a recent Allied raid, said the 
Danes, a bomb landed in the yard of 
Joseph Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry 
in Berlin. But when it exploded, it scat- 
tered not flaming fragments but printed 
leaflets. To get to work that day, the 


Reich’s_ noisiest propagandist waded 
through Allied propaganda. 
‘I Have Decided...’ 

On Germany’s “Heroes’ Memorial 


Day” last week, Adolf Hitler issued a 
proclamation to his army. In it he de- 
nounced, as usual, Germany’s “betrayal” 
by the Allies after the last war and called 
on his men to “hit our enemies until, in 
the end, they grow tired and break up.” 
But last month, it was now reported, the 
Fiihrer in an unpublicized speech fore- 
saw a Hitlerian end for Germany. Then, 
the story went, he declared: “I have de- 
cided to leave only ruins, rats, and epi- 
demics to the Bolshevists, Jews, and 
plutocrats.” 


Britain: Bump, Creak, Grind 


A new wartime horror faced Britain 
last week: strip teasers on the drooping 
side of 50. “In view of the shortage of 
young women at the war and factory 
fronts,” said Comdr. Oliver Locker-Lamp- 
son, Conservative M.P., he would ask the 
Ministry of Labor to order the assignment 
to more vital jobs of bump and grind en- 
tertainers under 50. 

From the Home Secretary, Lampson 
continued, he would find out how many 
British women earn their living by strip- 
tease dancing, their average age and 





British strip-teaser: An M. P. wants them over 50 years old 
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wages. As for the strippers themselves, 
the commander suggested that the most 
gifted of them would be safer serving 
overseas in one of the women’s auxiliaries 
than in night clubs. 


Poland: Waiting 


Her Fate Is on the Conscience 


of the Three Crimea Planners 


The fate of Poland still weighs heavily 
on the United States and Britain—despite 
the “solution” of the problem at the 
Crimea conference. Last week in both 
London and Washington, these sympa- 
thies were expressed: 

@ British Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden told the House of Commons: “The 
Lublin Administration should take no 
measures against Poles merely because 
they do not recognize their authority . . .” 
Eden’s warning was apparently based on 
the fear that the Lublinites would liqui- 
date supporters of the London exile gov- 
ernment. It was underlined on Feb. 20 
when the Russian secret police in Poland 
arrested 60-year-old Mme. Tomasz Ar- 
ciszewski, a Red Cros? worker and wife 
of the Socialist Premier of the London 
Government. After stiff British protest 
the Russians acted to release her. 

@ In Washington, Sen. Arthur Vanden- 
berg (who announced that he was will- 
ing to serve as an American delegate to 
the San Francisco United Nations con- 
ference) expressed “complete approval” 
of Eden’s statement. And he made this 
remark on the American-British-Russian 
commission in Moscow that is trying to 
organize a new Polish government: “It 
is at best a curious process when an 
American, a Britisher, and a Russian— 
with no Poles present—sit down together 
and create any sort of government for 
Poland.” 


Wanted—A Government: The Allied 
commission—consisting of American Am- 
bassador W. Averell Harriman, British 
Ambassador Sir Archibald Clark-Kerr, 
and Soviet Foreign Commissar Vyaches- 
laff Molotoff—was having its troubles. As 
it now develops, the Russians have turned 
thumbs down on nearly all Poles abroad, 
including Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, former 
Premier of the London regime and once 
leading candidate for head of a reor- 
ganized Lublin government. 

Furthermore, the high-sounding scheme 
given much publicity last week—to make 
Prince Sapieha, Archbishop of Cracow, 
head of the new Polish government—ap- 
peared to have no foundation in fact. The 
story was that Ed Flynn, Democratic 
boss of the Bronx in New York, who 
traveled to Moscow after tht Crimea con- 
ference, had proposed a plan for bringing 
together the Kremlin and the Vatican, 
part of which consisted in making Prince 
Sapieha head of the Polish regime. But 
Sapieha is distasteful to Russians on al- 
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most every count: He is a churchman, 
an aristocrat belonging to one of Poland’s 
greatest and wealthiest families, and a 
stubborn and willful man entirely un- 
likely to accept any compromise with the 
Communists who at present largely make 


-up the Lublin Government. 


Meanwhile the Poles struggled to re- 
build their devastated country. NEws- 
WEEK’s Moscow correspondent sends this 
account of some of the difficulties they 
face. 


Life in the Rubble: How great a task 
Warsaw’s reconstruction will be may be 
judged from the fact that it will take 
about two years to clear away the wreck- 
age alone. Opinions differ on the extent 
to which present Warsaw ruins can be 
restored. The most optimistic estimate, 
based on Russian experiments of prop- 
ping up and strengthening the walls of 
burned-out houses, is that 40 per cent 
of Warsaw can be restored instead of 
being completely rebuilt. 

Today, among Warsaw's ruins and in 





Harris & Ewing 
Ed Flynn’s mission brought few facts 


the city’s immediate neighborhood, there 
is a population of 250,000, mostly living 
in incredible conditions in patched-up 
cellars of burned-out houses or. in the 
appallingly overcrowded eastern suburb 
of Praga. 


Wheels and Bread: One of Poland’s 
main problems today is lack of transpor- 
tation—a situation like that of France in 
many respects. Almost all available trans- 
port, including trucks, carts, and horses, 
has been commandeered for the Red 
Army. Even the government has great 
difficulty communicating with its repre- 
sentatives in such remote centers as 
Cracow. , 

Food is another great problem. In 
Pomorze and Poznan provinces, i 
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GROUP THINKING 
MAY HELP YOU 
SOLVE YOUR 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
Heller Business Clinic 


now open to all without 


cost or obligation 


For years our clients have come to us for guidance in 
meeting their problems. We have been told that these Round 
Table’ discussions are regarded as the most valuable feature of 
our service to customers. 


Lately, wartime and post-war problems have caused a 
noteworthy increase in consultations of this sort; and they have 
related to.one or all of today’s most pressing questions: taxes, 
reconversion, selling out, floating a stock issue, post-war mer- 
chandising of new products, marketing and competitive strategy. 


There are specialists in each of these fields, as everybody 
knows. But, as our customers pointed out, many of these problems 
are inter-related. This, they said, makes it advantageous, and 
even essential, to ‘‘tell their troubles’ to a group of sound 
business men capable of bringing a diversified experience to bear 
on a composite solution. It then occurred to us that perhaps many 
other manufacturers may welcome the Heller group thinking 
idea these days. And so, for the duration at least, we decided to 
make available to all what may be called the Heller Business 
Clinic. This, then, is your invitation to lay your problems before 
the group of men who run the Heller business. 


In accepting, be assured you place yourself under no 
obligation whatever. There will be no charge unless you specifi- 
cally request us to go beyond the consultation stage. Neither 
will you be subject to solicitation. And you have our assurance 
of strictest confidence. 


We extend this invitation with the full knowledge that 
many will come to us who today may not need money at all. 
And, though providing money is our business, if you don’t need 
any, we shall be happy to charge off to good-will such service 


as We may render to you. 


What's more, if you need money that could more 
advantageously be secured through regular banking channels, 
we shall quickly say so. Obviously, if there is need for our kind 
of money, we shall expect first consideration. 


We do not offer this Clinic as a ‘‘cure-all.”” We may be 
unable to help you at all—except perhaps to steer you in the 
right direction. But we will be glad to match our time against 
yours for our mutual benefit. 


- If you want more information about us or our Clinic, 
we'll be glad to answer your questions by letter or phone. For 
a personal meeting, ask for an appointment. 
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European 


Problem in Oslo: Civilian automobiles are gone from the streets of Oslo today 
and streetcars are the only means of transportation left to the capital's citizens. This 
recent picture shows one of Oslo’s transportation queues and the human flies that 


spring from it to get a perilous ride. 





were recently under German occupation, 
and in the regions east of the Vistula, 
which have been liberated since last sum- 
mer, the agricultural situation is rea- 
sonably normal. But in Central Poland, 
which was in the immediate war zone 
and where the Germans’ scorched-earth 
policy was severely applied, the food sit- 
uation will remain difficult. 

The third problem is what to do with 
four categories of “Germans.” First, there 
are the Reichsdeutsche, or Germans from 
the Reich itself. These will all be thrown 
out. Next come the German colonists, 
mostly from the Baltic provinces. Most 
of these will alsq be thrown out. Then 
the Volksdeutsche—some Poles of Ger- 
man descent, and Poles who in regions 
incorporated in the Reich were more 
or less forcibly made second-class Ger- 
man citizens. These two categories will 
in the main be allowed to stay, subject 
to elimination of collaborators. 

Germany has caused fearful damage 
to Poland, both physical and moral. In 
addition to 3,500,000 Jews, that is, nearly 
the entire Jewish population, about 1,- 
000,000 Poles are estimated to have been 
killed. Some 2,000,000 have been de- 
ported to Germany. 


Rumania: Russia’s Way 


Until Feb. 28 Gen. Nicholae Rabescu 
had been Premier of Rumania. He had 
blissfully thought the occupying Rus- 
sians liked him. Then a whirlwind Com- 


munist campaign swept him out of of- 
fice—so violently he feared assassination. 
To Moscow’s disgust, Britain gave him 
sanctuary last week when he scurried into 
the British Legation in Bucharest. 


Plenty of Reds: Radescu was out be- 
cause the Russians wanted him out. His 
successor* was the man they wanted in: 
Radescu’s Deputy Premier, the leftist 
gentleman farmer and head of the Plow- 
men’s party, Dr. Petre Groza. And Pre- 
mier Groza named the kind of Cabinet 
Moscow wanted. He ignored the clearly 
expressed Anglo-American position that 
a small Communist minority should not 
dominate Rumania’s government. The in- 
fluential members of his Cabinet came al- 
most entirely from the Communist-led 
National Democratic Front, with which 
his own party is affiliated. As soon as 
it was in office Groza’s government 
instituted sweeping agricultural reforms 
and began to remove opponents from 
office. 

One way Groza could try to sell his 
government to the country was to get 
back the 17,400 square miles of Ru- 
manian Transylvania which Germany and 
Italy handed over to Hungary in 1940. 
The Rumanian armistice with Russia last 
fall had promised it to Rumania in ex- 
change for fighting the Axis, but Russia 
had not yet delivered. Now Stalin coop- 
erated. On March 10, responding to a re- 
quest from Groza, he announced Transyl- 
vania was again Rumanian. 


France: As Handsome Does 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle believed last 
December that he had built French for- 
eign policy on a firm pillar—the Franco- 
Soviet alliance. Last week he discovered 
that the pillar was only: one of many up- 
holding the proposed world security or- 
ganization, and that “esteemed and pow- 
erful” Russia was an ally of Great Britain 
and the United States first, and a friend 
of France second. Even in France, where 
a proud citizenry had supported its sol- 
dier-chief and a loyal press had _soft- 
pedaled his diplomatic shortcomings, the 
personal foreign policy of de Gaulle was 
pronounced a failure. 


Chill in the East: When the general 
and his Foreign Minister, Georges Bi- 
dault, brought their alliance home from 
Moscow they were convinced they had 
won security and Big Four stuture for 
France. But, instead of erectmg new 
western pillars of support for his foreign 
policy, de Gaulle showed indifference to 
Britain and fresh animosity to the United. 
States. , 

Thus, when the French were invited to 
sponsor the United Nations conference 
at San Francisco after they had once re- 
fused, they mulled over the invitation 
draft for six days and finally returned it 
with a demand that the text contain a 
clause stating the new security organiza- 
tion would have no effect dn the Franco- 
Soviet treaty. Since the treaty provides 
for immediate mutual aid against aggres- 
sion without reference to international 
machinery, the French assumed it was to 
Russia’s interest as much as theirs to main- 
tain it apart from any other control. 

But that assumption brought final dis- 
illusion. The United States and Britain 
transmitted the French reservations to 
Moscow as a matter of routine. Within 
24 hours the Soviets said no. The dead- 
line for issuing invitations passed; France 
joined the ranks of invited but not spon- 
soring nations. 

De Gaulle had counted on Stalin io 
back his reservations. But Staiin gauges 
power by armies and industrial potential. 
Proud of the size and accomplishments 
of the Red Army, he considers it un- 
thinkable that France, with an army of 
. eight divisions, should be placed on a par 
with the Soviet. “Why,” he is reported to 
have said at the Crimea conference, “even 
the ex-enemy Rumanians have fourteen 
divisions in the field!” In France the So- 
viet shift was promptly reflected by the 
French Communist party when its lead- 
er, Maurice Thorez, switched from sup- 
port of de Gaulle to open criticism of his 
foreign policy. 


Spain: Day of Reckoning 


Last week the stark realities of the war 
finally caught up with the fence-sitting 
government of Generalissimo Francisco 
Franco. 

In his first report to the Spanish For- 
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ease of lubrication and long, trouble-free life, these 
modern anti-friction units do their job smoothly, at low 
cost, and without fuss or bother. 


Can they do such a job for your product, present or 
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eign Office since the liberation of Manila, 
José del-Castaiio, Spanish Consul Gen- 
eral in the Philippines, described the 
atrocities committed on Spanish nationals 
by the retreating Japanese. On the eve 
of Manila’s liberation by American 
troops, a group of Jap soldiers broke into 
the technically inviolable premises of the 
Spanish consulate, which shelteréd more 
than 100 Spanish residents, women and 
children among them, who sought refuge 
in the building. 

Without warning the soldiers threw 
hand grenades into the crowd, killing 
most of the refugees. Among the vic- 
tims were the president of the Spanish 
Club and several leaders of the Spanish 
colony. Other Spanish residents were 
rounded up and machine-gunned in the 
streets. The consulate building was fired 
and so was the Auxilio Social, a charita- 
ble organization operated by the local 
branch of the Fascist Falange. “So hor- 
rible were the atrocities,” the consul 
concluded his report, “that they cannot 
be adequately described in a brief tele- 
gram. I await the first opportunity of 
submitting a report in person.” 


Significance 


After a brief period during 1942, 
when the Japs showed some respect for 
the neutral status of Spanish nationals 
and interests in the Philippines, they re- 
versed this benevolent policy and sub- 
jected Spaniards to the ‘same sort of 
chicanery and persecution which they 
applied to Allied nationals. Privately, 
Franco had assured Carlton J. H. Hayes, 
former American ambassador, of his dis- 
taste for Japan and all its works, but he 
did nothing to condemn Japan in public 
and even permitted a friendly message 
of greeting to be sent in his behalf to 
José P. Laurel, then puppet head of the 
Philippine Government. The present out- 
rage comes at a time when the Franco 
regime is eagerly looking for ways and 
means of gaining Allied favor. It may 
well provide an excuse for declaring war 
on Japan; thus Spain would become a 
technical ally of the United States and 
Britain. 


Indo-China: The Whip 


Hanoi, the capital of French Indo- 
China, was like a transplanted piece of 
Paris in 1940. Noisy French taxis honked 
along wide boulevards; French music 
drifted through sidewalk cafés, and Hanoi 
women wore the latest Rue de la Paix 
fashions. Like Paris Hanoi was also po- 
litically corrupt. On instructions from 
Vichy, venal officials handed over mili- 
tary and naval bases and railroads to the 
Japanese. The natty, white-uniformed 
Vice Admiral, Jean Decoux, became col- 
laborationist Governor General. 

The Japs let Decoux preserve the same 
semblance of autonomous government 
the Germans allowed Vichy. But after 
the Normandy landings, Decoux saw the 
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shape of things to come. His Saigon 
Radio stopped criticizing Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle. When Paris fell, the Tricolor 
waved over joyous Hanoi demonstrations. 

Last week the Japanese cracked down 
on the French in Indo-China. They ar- 
rested Decoux, took over the govern- 
ment, imposed martial law, and seized all 
industries, barracks, airfields, utilities, 
and railroad and police stations in Hanoi, 
Saigon, and Cholon. Tokyo said French 
troops resisted. Japan’s most serious 
charge against Decoux: He had been let- 
ting the American Fourteenth Air Force 
operate an airfield at Thai Nguyen, 40 
miles north of Hanoi. 


Japan: Victory, O Sure 

When restive members of Japan’s only 
political party, the Imperial Rule Assist- 
ance Association, were about to demand 
that a new party be formed to step up 
the national war effort, Prime Minister 
Gen. Kuniaki Koiso made the suggestion 
himself. When Admiral Seizo Kobayashi, 
president of Imperial Rule’s political 
wing, resigned his Cabinet post March 1 
to start the party, Koiso gave him his 
blessing. 

But when Kobayashi tried to form a 
platform-drafting committee of 300 from 
the 3,000 prominent Japs invited to join 
the party, he met with difficulties “be- 
cause of an internal. struggle’ for power.” 
He raised the number to 400 and finally 
to 444: 141 peers, 174 representatives, 
and 129 other prominent Japanese. Then 
the Prime Minister took over, before the 
new “Sure Victory” party—as it called 
itself—-could address him. 


We Will Crush Him . . . Koiso—nick- 
named “The Singing Frog” because when 
sake loosens his voice he croaks into 
song—addressed the first meeting of 
“Sure Victory’s” 300 hand-picked spon- 
sors. He had a lugubrious song to sing 
this time. 

“Events of the immediate future,” said 
Koiso, “will decide if the nation of Nip- 
pon is to survive or to be eliminated from 
this earth. The enemy may launch with- 
out delay a reckless, direct, and violent 
attack against the mainland.” Three days 
later he issued this challenge: “If the 
enemy should invade waters near our 
mainland, we will crush him on the sea. 
If he should attempt to land, we will 
. . . drive him back into the sea. If he 
should finally succeed in landing, we will 
na him with sledge-hammer 

ows. 


. . . Where Divine Souls Rest: On 
Army Day, 40th anniversary of the Bat- 
tle of Mukden, the war lords of Senjji- 
Dai-Honei (Imperial Headquarters) and 
Gunji-Sangi-In (the Supreme Military 
Council) joined in the ominous chorus. 
In Samurai prose, the Minister of War, 
Field Marshal Gen Gugiyama, told the 
army: “The imperial nation is where 
divine souls rest in repose. Think of the 
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unviolated divine history of the imperial 
land . . . The operation in this imperial 
land is different from that outside the 
homeland . . . The enemy even predicts 
the complete destruction of the Imperial 
Government of Japan. Such profane ac- 
tions cannot be excused by heaven or 
men.” 


\ Meanwhile, the tremendous new B-29 


raids (see page 34) gave Koiso, the army 
and the “Sure Victory” party something 
else to think about. 
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been startled to find full records not only 
of the Germans but of their own agents 
in Italy in the files of the SIM (Servizio 
Informazioni Militari), were further em- 
barrassed by the disappearance of Roatta, 
once head of the SIM. But to at least 
some members of the Italian Government 
and army, the escape of Roatta—who was 
familiar with the shortcomings of every 
member of the present Italian regime— 
was not entirely unwelcome. 

Outside the Colosseum .a crowd | of 





ae. i 
Associated Press 


Angry, hungry Romans at the Colosseum demand the government resign 


Italy: Where Is Roatta? 


Premier Ivanoe Bonomi, a tired, old 
(71) liberal, and his unhappy Cabinet 
shuffled through another episode in the 
dismal history of half-liberated Italy last 
week. But this time, although the back- 
ground was the familiar one of hunger 
and national disintegration, the plot was 
lightened by the strange adventure of 
Gen. Mario Roatta, ardent Fascist and 
former army chief of staff. 


Who Wants Roatta? On trial for the 
past seven weeks for Fascist crimes and 
aiding the Nazis, Roatta was moved to a 
hospital recently when he complained of 
a bad heart. There the general appar- 
ently made friendly or financial arrange- 
ments with his guards.’ Late on the 
evening of March 4 he simply walked 
out. His escape naturally caused a scan- 
dal in Rome. The government put a 
price of $10,000 on his head, ordered the 
arrest of members of the hospital staff, 
then gathered its forces before the rising 
storm of protest. 

Roatta was rumored fleeing northward, 
but that was unlikely because he was 
wanted by the Germans, who have not 
forgotten his failure to burn records of 


’ their Italian activities. The Russians, who 


presumably backed Yugoslav demands 
that Roatta be turned over to Yugoslavia 
for punishment (he commanded Italian 
troops there), denounced the escape as 
the work of Fascists still active in Rome. 
The Americans and British, who had 


10,000 gathered in a mass meeting called 
by the Communists and also sponsored 
by Socialists, Actionists, and Left Chris- 
tians. Roatta’s escape was only one of 
their complaints; their chief—and at first 
peaceful—demand was that the govern- 
ment resign on the grounds of general in- 
competence. But when 2,000 of the 
ragged demonstrators marched from the 
Colosseum to the Quirinal Palace (resi- 
‘dence of Crown Prince Humbert, Lieu- 
tenant General of the Realm), mounted 
Carabinieri held them off, then charged 
as grenades were flung and sub-machine 
guns were fired over the heads of the 
crowd. One man was killed; others rushed 
to government headquarters and shouted 
for Bonomi’s resignation. 


Who Wants to Govern? Thereupon 
Bonomi announced he would resign at 
the request of his Cabinet, another crowd 
attempted to storm the Regina Coeli 
Prison, and Carabinieri were assaulted by 
night rioters and by bombs. Suddenly 
the Communists, who realize they are 
still an anomaly in Italian politics, re- 
lented and stood by Bonomi. The govern- 
ment, in its turn, agreed to rejuvenate the 
fumbling administration of the Italian 
purge and fired Gen. Taddeo Orlando, 
head of the Carabinieri. The Commu- 
nists’ reluctance to assume power was 
based on realism: No Italian political 
party wants to take responsibility for 
Italy’s present misery; all know that any 
government formed will last only until 
Northern Italy is freed. 
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Just four years ago the startling announcement was made that Dow had solved the 
unique chemical engineering problem of extracting magnesium—the lighest of all 
practical metals—from the inexhaustible waters of the sea. » A great plant was put 
into operation in Texas and from it have poured millions of pounds of this metal so 
vital to the production of our fighting aircraft. % Since that time, Dow has extended 
this achievement to include the production of numerous other basic chemical prod- 
ucts by its Texas Division. Texas is justly proud of this new and important industry. 
Famed for its cattle—its oil, cotton, citrus fruits and other nationally important 

roducts, Texas is now a ranking source of magnesium and chemicals. And all America 
is richer because of this notable industrial accomplishment. 
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For the Election Hopper 


With a federal election possibly three 
months away, the government started 
campaigning last week. Reconstruction 
Minister C. D. Howe gave Canada a 
blueprint of postwar reconversion plans. 

Howe said Canada must find (1) jobs 
for about 2,000,000 men now serving in 
the armed services or in war plants, and 
(2) new buyers to displace the govern- 
ment, which takes 60 per cent of the 
country’s wartime production. To find 
those jobs, the government planned to 
increase the domestic market, extend 
export markets, set up a social welfare 
program, stimulate private investment, 
and develop a program of public works. 

Howe said that when the war ends in 
Europe, Canadian war production will 
be cut back 35 per cent “pretty well 
across the board,” but that manpower 
will be required fully until the end of 
the Pacific war. In this stage most un- 
employment problems would be regional 
and would be met by local conversion to 
peacetime production, aided by govern- 
ment research and by priorities in the 
purchase of surplus war assets. 

The .Howe speech, however, lacked 
the political punch of Prime Minister 
Mackenzie King’s announcement that 
the Canadian delegation to the United 
Nations conference at -San’ Francisco 
would be nonpartisan—but would not 


include John Bracken, Progressive-Con- 
servative leader who has no seat in Par- 
liament. After taking this strategical step; 
the Prime Minister left for Washington 
to discuss the Yalta and San Francisco 
conferences with President Roosevelt. 


Canol on the Block 


Critics in Washington have long disap- 
proved of the $134,000,000 Canol project. 
in Canada’s Northwest Territories. Started 
by the United States Army in 1942 to 

rovide an overland oil supply for Alas- 

an defense, it was unnecessary and too 
costly, they complained. Costly or not, 
the Army said it was needed. 

The project included operating the 
Imperial Oil Ltd.’s field at Norman Wells 
(estimated daily production: 4,000 bar- 
rels), a 600-mile pipeline from the field to 
a refinery at Whitehorse (refinery produc- 
tion from July to December, 1944: 184,- 
283 barrels), and three petroleum-prod- 
ucts feeder lines from Skagway to White- 
horse, Carcross to Watson Lake, and 
Whitehorse to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Last week the Army announced it 
would close down all but the petroleum- 
products pipelines on June 380, because 
of the improved tanker situation and the 
more favorable military position in 
Alaska. Quickly, a new Canol agreement 
between Canada and the United States 
was announced: Operations could end 


any time, facilities will be evaluated at 
their commercial value by jointly ap- 
pointed appraisers, and the products pipe- 
lines will be included in the evaluation. 

Canada has’ the first option to buy. 
Otherwise, the project will be placed on 
the open market at a price not less than 
the official evaluation. 


Quebec’s Wrath 


After 2,000 townsfolk in Drummond- 
ville, Que., prevented 100 Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police and military police 
from picking up army deserters and draft 
dodgers, and drove the police from town 
during the night of Feb. 24-25, echoes of 
the battle were heard elsewhere: 

Members of the Quebec provincial 
legislature charged the Mounties and 
military police raided Drummondville as 
“propaganda against Quebec,” then 
passed by a 67 to 5 vote a motion pro- 
testing the federal government’s imposi- 
tion of conscription for overseas service. 

Last week Drummondville’s §resent- 
ment found an anticlimactic outlet: Gas- 
ton Ringuet, president of the Union St. 
Joseph, an insurance society which owns 
the building in which Drummondville’s 
regular two-man RCMP detachment had 
been tenants, gave the RCMP an order 
to vacate, contending it used the office 
for “military purposes” instead of only 
“customs and excise duties.” The Moun- 
ties looked for quarters elsewhere in 
Drummondville, but the question _ re- 
mained: Would any other property 
owner brave Drummondville’s wrath by 
renting to the RCMP? 








Bet 


House Hunters: A special Pan American Clipper was 
needed last week to fly Mrs. J. R. Ascoli and her fifteen chil- 
dren from Jamaica to Miami (where they are pictured above), 











Associated Press 


en route to Montreal, where Ascoli, assistant manager of the 
Federated Cooperatives of Quebec, will put them up in six 
hotel rooms until he finds a house in the crowded city. 
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Secretary of State Stettinius signs the Mexico City resolutions 
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Chapultepec’s Triumph 
Is Unity in Pan America 


Harry B. Murkland, NEwsweex’s Pan 
American Editor, sent this account from 
Mexico City last week of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace. 


.“To be continued” might have been 
written at the end of the Inter-American 
Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace in Mexico City on March 8: to be 
continued when all the United Nations 
meet in San Francisco next month. For it 
was clear the great accomplishment of 
Chapultepec had been to set the Ameri- 
can house in order for the April gathering. 

It could not be denied that the inter- 
American system had recently showed 
signs of coming apart at the seams. Ar- 
gentina was a hemisphere sore spot; the 
Latin American nations, resentful at be- 
ing brushed off from the Dumbarton Oaks 
discussions, wondered uneasily what the 
United States had in mind for them in 
the postwar world order. And their eco- 
nomic future was uncertain. If the de- 
terioration in hemisphere relations was 
to be checked, something had to be done 
about removing such discontent. 


‘The Conference Hopes’: First, the 
Pan American Union was reorganized, 
consolidated, and strengthened, and Unit- 
ed States dominance over it, feared by 


the other members, was weakened. Sec- 
ond, measures were adopted to increase 
military cooperation among the American 
states and to stiffen their cooperative ac- 
tion against ‘subversive activities. Third, 
and most important, the Act of Chapulte- 
pec created a kind of joint Monroe Doc- 
trine, which gave the Latin American 
countries military security and at the 
same time an equal voice in its exercise. 

Finally, there was a resolution on Ar- 
gentina which seemed to be not the act 
of appeasement, that hasty critics charged 
but a reasonable attempt to bring Argen- 


tina back into the family of American. 


nations—without sacrificing the official 
coldness which most of the American 
republics felt toward the present Argen- 
tine Government. No one could quarrel 
with the declaration: “That the unity of 
the peoples of America is indivisible and 
that the Argentine nation is and always 
has been an integral part of the union of 
the American republics.” The invitation 
to Argentina to approve the conference 
decisions was an effort to reestablish com- 
plete hemisphere unity. A warning that 
lip service would not be enough was im- 
plied in the qualification: “That the con- 
ference hopes that the Argentine nation 


will implement a policy of cooperative 


action with the other American nations.” 
Economic progress at Mexico City was 
less impressive. The two economic com- 


missions worked longest and argued most- 


hotly of all. The plain fact was that the 
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United States was unable or unwilling to 
give the Latin American nations all the 
economic guarantees they wanted so des- 
perately. 


No Blocs Wanted: It was not enough 
simply to pull the hemisphere together. 
The conference had to do it in such a 
way that the inter-American system could 
be geared to the world organization 
which is to be set up in San Francisco. 

Some Latin Americans seemed to doubt 
the sincerity of purpose of the United 
States. They professed to see a sinister 
intent to build up a bloc of American 
states which could be voted as a unit by 
Washington. Other critics claimed that 
the Act of Chapultepec and the Dum- 
barton Oaks agreements were hopelessly 
contradictory. Neither charge seemed to 
have much substance. 

The statement in the act that read: 
“The said arrangement, and the pertinent 
activities, and procedures, shall be con- 
sistent with the purposes and principles 
of the general international organization, 
when established,” was: in some sense a 
weakening of it; but at the same time it 
showed the pains which Washington was 
taking to avoid the charge of bloc build- 
ing. 
It is not possible to list the accomplish- 
ments of the Mexico City conference 
without qualifying each of them. But the 
measure of the conference’s success is the 
fact that the qualifications are not more 
numerous and more drastic. When the 
American nations meet the rest. of the 
world at San Francisco, they will do so 
with a unity of purpose. 


Brazil: Abdication 


Brazil has been excited over politics 
since President Getulio Vargas announced 
that the date for the first election in ten 
years would be set soon (NEWSWEEK, 
March 12). The big question has been 
whether Vargas would try to succeed 
himself after fifteen years in office. Last 
week Vargas answered it: “I ask nothing 
for myself. I am not a candidate.” 


Colombia: Cache. 


Elections were scheduled for‘March 17 
in Colombia. Last week it was discovered 
that an unscheduled curtain raiser had 
also been planned. 

‘More than 50 persons including retired 
army Officers, one clergyman, and several 
Christian brothers were arrested on 
charges of planning a revolt for election 
eve, when Bogota garrison troops would 
be scattered through the country. 

“As all indications pointed to the fact 
that one of the several arms caches of the 
seditious elements .were hidden in the 
cathedral,” the announcement said, “the 
government this morning invited church 
authorities to carry out an investigation, 
with the result that several hundred ex- 
plosive bombs and hand grenades were 
found near the organ.” 
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“Your trip to India is arranged. Sir 
oo-and here’s your Foreign Travel Accident Policy!” 


Thousands upon thousands of American civilians — busi- 
nessmen, trouble-shooters, government officials, newsmen 
—are now traveling to every point on the globe. 

If your business takes you overseas, check with your 
local insurance man on our new Foreign Travel Accident 
insurance. He’ll show you how this timely policy can be 

adapted to almost any condition, any- 
where, including acts of war and 
flight over enemy territory. 








No, it’s not expensive, 
either. Rates are surprie- 


ingly low, due to our insurance protects just like other accident policies. Right 
confidence in the safety now, before you go, get this insurance in any amounts you 
and convenience of today’s wish—up to $200,000. Just phone your insurance man and 


aircraft. Whether you travel he’ll do the rest. 
by commercial airline, Army ° 
ATC, Navy NATS planes, or by 
any other mode of transportation, 
this essential policy protects you throughout your entire trip. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 
COMPANIES, AiLackdphia « 


After you set foot on foreign soil, Indemnity Insurance 
Company of North America’s Foreign Travel Accident 





Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance company, heads the group of North America Companies 
which write practically all types of Fire, Marine, Automobile, Casualty and Accident insurance through your own Agent or Broker. North America Agents are 
listed in locat-Classified’ Telephone Directories. 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA © INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA @ CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA @ NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY @ PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Early Birds in War Salvaging 
Pick Profits From AAF Tires 


Dealers Buy by the Ton, 
Sell at Highest Market Prices, 
in Growing Junk Business 


War-material salvage will grow into 
big business, by any yardstick, within 
the next few months, It will remain big 
business for at least five years, perhaps 
ten. 

Because the potential by-products 
of war buying are ‘graft and bad judg- 
ment, the man who does business in cast- 
off war goods will have to operate under 
the perennial threat of scandal, counter- 
balanced by the exciting promise of fan- 
tastic profits. 

Currently, the promise of profits out- 
weighs the threat of scandal. An alert 
businessman can find many opportunities 
for legitimate profit in applying 
to war-material salvage the in- 
dustrial rules of scrap handling: 
intelligent segregation (for ex- 
ample, metals should be an- 
alyzed and _ kept separate), 
knowledge of resale markets, 
and vigorous merchandising. 


Throwaway Gold Mine: A 
few early birds in the war-sal- 
vage garden have been picking 
up tires. Tires are regarded as 
hot stuff right now because the 
pinch on civilian supply is acute 
and because the best tire a ci- 
vilian can buy, if he is lucky 
enough to find one, is a throw- 
away from the Army Air Forces. 

The AAF has two tire salvage 
depots, at Mogadore, Ohio, an 
Akron suburb, and Ontario, 
Calif., where discards are re- 
paired and sent back into serv-- 
ice or sold. Tires which the 
scrap dealers bought by the ton 
were reported sold individually 
for as much as $30 apiece (un- 
confirmed rumors in the Akron 
- area said the best ones had 
brought $60). Some were only 
nicked; others, brand-new, were 
useless to the AAF because of 
wheel design changes. 

In the last three years, the 
Mogadore depot alone has han- 
dled 300,000 tires, according to 
AAF officers. About 70 per cent 
have been repaired and the re- 
maining 80 per cent sold to 
scrap dealers. 

The trouble with AAF throw- 


away tires, from the civilian buyer's 
standpoint, is that only 10 per cent of 
them fit popular-make automobile rims. 
The result has been a terrific demand for 
rims and wheels that might be used to 
adapt aircraft tires to automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, and other equipment. 
But none of the tires, according to the 
Office of Price Administration, is com- 
parable to the popular 6.00 by 16 size, 
and most of them are expected to be 
used on farm trucks, trailers, and trac- 
tors. 


Locking the Stable Door: The OPA, 
which has been working on an aircraft- 
tire price schedule for the last month, 
announced ceilings on 45 different sizes, 
designed to approximate the ceilings on 
comparable sizes of used auto tires ef- 


fective March 27. The comparisons are 





AAF tires in Britain—thousands have come home 


















only approximate because aircraft tires 
are not classified by plys or construction; 
they are built on nylon, rayon, or cotton 
cord with varying compositions of crude 
and natural rubber. 

The 30-inch aircraft tire is to carry a 
ceiling price of $14.05. Wholesalers can 
get 25 per cent discount plus 20 per cent 
for large-scale buying. The 7.00 by 15, 
8-ply used auto tire, similar in size but 
not an exact duplicate, has a ceiling of 
$12.30. 

One of the biggest used-aircraft-tire 
dealers, physically (he weighs 250 
pounds) and numerically speaking, is 
John Crell, a Grand Rapids, Mich., rub- 
ber contractor who has a warehouse in 
Warren, Ohio, and an apparently hope- 
less confusion of papers and brief cases 
in his hotel room in Cleveland. 

So far, Crell said, he has bought 15,000 
tires through the Rubber Reserve Co. He 
estimates only 12,500 more are left for 
sale at the Mogadore and Ontario depots, 
where they had been frozen until this 
‘week for lack of approved ceiling prices. 


Tires for Civilians 


_The quota of truck and bus tires for 
civilian use in April, May, and June has 
been cut 50 per cent below the number 
requested by the Office of De- 
fense Transportation. The ODT 
asked 2,791,000; the WPB al- 
located 1,410,000. 


Significance ~~-~= 


The government tire pro- 
gram again is out of balance. 
Last year, when the supply of 
new. synthetic rubber began to 
outrun tire-making capacity, the 
answer was more tire factories, 
and to date 34 have been au- 
thorized. This year the bottle- 
necks have been tire cord and 
carbon black (a.pigment made 
by burning natural gas). 

Although - additional rayon 

- and nylon (for aircraft) tire- 
cord plants have been built in 
the last two years, and cotton- 
cord use has been promoted by 
special government orders, cord 
remains a limiting factor in tire 
production. 

The immediate unbalancing 
factor, however, is carbon black. 
A typical synthetic-rubber tire 
contains roughly 50 per cent 
rubber, 30 per cent cord, and 
20 per cent carbon black. WPB 
technical men say synthetic tires 
require from 15 to 20 per cent 
more carbon-black filler, to im- 
part strength and elasticity, than 
does natural rubber. Tire-manv- 
facturing capacity this year sud- 
denly began to outrun carbon- 
black capacity. New plants are 
being rushed, in natural-gas 
areas of the Southwest. 

The result for the civilian will 
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SECTION 


An executive talking to an em- 
ployee . . . an engineer counseling 
a shop hand . . . a working student 
answering the questions of the 
man at the next desk or the next 
machine. 

That's how the reputation of 
the International Correspondence 
Schools has been built. This world- 
wide teaching system enjoys the 
freely volunteered support of tens 
of thousands of individuals. _ 

More than one-half of all new 
1.C.S. students enroll as a direct 
result of recommendations by men 
and women who have studied 


1.C.S. Courses. 

Of others, few—if any—take this 
important step without consulting 
employer, superintendent, former 
teacher—or some disinterested 


counselor in a position to know 


home-study values. 


The endorsement of I.C.S. by 
these leading citizens is reflected in 
a current registration of more than 
100,000 active students—99% 


employed adults. 


With many of our friendly sup- 
porters, we're in friendly contact— 
among them executives of the 
more than 2600 industries and 
railroads now maintaining group 
training agreements with I.C.S. 

Others we know only as unseen 
friends. Numbers of these are em- 
ployers to whom we have reported 





individual student progress — and 
who have written us of the regard 
in which they hold I.C.S. train- 
ing after observing I.C.S. trained 


men on the job. 


With still others of our friends 
we've had no communication of 
any sort. But they know I.C.S. 
by virtue of knowing I.C.S. 
graduates and what they have 
accomplished. 


To all these friends — known 
and unknown — we are grateful, 
indeed. To continue to merit such 
loyalty is our highest hope and 


constant endeavor. 


The International Correspondence Schools 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
Offices in principal cities in the United States, Latin America, Canada and Great Britain 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS j 
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WALL STREET 
Banking: U. S. A. 


Despite the role American banks 
play in the national economy—in both 
war and peace—their actual operations 
are little understood by the average 
citizen. This, in spite of the fact that 
since 1941 more Americans than ever 
before have passed through the lobbies 
and up to the counters, booming de- 
posits, buying war bonds and, in short, 
using banking facilities on an increasing 
scale. To bring this important financial 
facet into proper focus, the nationwide 
investment firm of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane has just issued 
a comprehensive survey of this subject. 
Title: ““BANKs—1945.” 

“BanKs—1945” reveals the outstand- 
ing job the nation’s banks have done in 
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MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
ee 
BANKS —1945”": Their task is monumental 


helping to finance America at war: goes 
on to reveal the total resources of 150 
banks, covered in the survey, increased 
by 18% during the past year. Through 
1944, the banks continued to invest in 
Government bonds, reaching a new 
high in liquidity in assets. Unbiased 
and factual, this survey does not fail to 
reveal attendant problems: supplying 
business with new capital to meet post- 
war demands, expansion of small-loan 
policies to round out service to small 
enterprise, tax problems, etc. Other 
interesting and pertinent subjects cov- 
ered: “Tomorrow’s Housing and the 
Banks”; “World Business and the 
Banks”; and “A Trend Toward Decen- 
tralization.” 

In addition “BaNKs—1945” supplies 
potential investors with facts necessary 
to judge investment possibilities. The 
usual request is all that is needed to 
bringa copy of ‘“BANks—1945.’* Based 
on one of M L, P, F & B’s basic policies 
(Investigate then Invest) readers will 
find this survey a frank and interesting 
discussion of a subject directly related 
to the future of the nation and every 
citizen. 

“Address requests for “BanKs—1945” to Merrill 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Watchdogs of wages and prices: Davis (left) and Taylor 


be more difficult than ever in getting tires. 
A-card holders and beverage-truck opera- 
tors are to get none, except used tires 
and recaps: the more essential users will 
have to scramble for what they can get. 
Unless there is a sudden easing of mili- 
tary demands, the tire shortage will con- 
tinue to get worse for several months, 
before it begins to get better. 


Watch on the Line 


Appointment of William H. Davis to 
direct the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion, and of George W. Taylor to suc- 
ceed Davis as chairman of the War 
Labor Board, completed a triple change 
in the Administration’s watch on the 
wage-price line. 

Davis, in effect, wins out in his con- 
troversy with his predecessor, Fred M. 
Vinson, over maintaining an_ elastic 
fringe around the Little Steel formula. 
Vinson, new Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. chairman (NEWSWEEK, March 
12), opposed any fringe concessions 
(those not affecting basic hourly rates) 
to labor if higher prices would result. 
Davis favored higher prices if a fringe 
concession could be justified. 

The wage-price line may be more 
elastic under Davis than it was under 
Vinson, but the core of the Little Steel 
formula will be preserved. Davis wrote 
the War Labor Board’s recent opinion 
(NEwswEEK, March 5) holding that the 
formula should remain intact (presum- 
ably until V Day). As Davis pointed out 
then, fringe concessions already have 
boosted labor's earning power. Enough 
of them could inflate the cost of living. 

A former patent lawyer turned labor 
arbitrator, Davis avoids a question or 


a point that would bring on a direct 
“no.” He will sidestep saying “no” to 
rising labor demands for more money, 
such as those of the United Mine Work- 
ers now under negotiation, and _ this 
means that eventually he'll have to say 
“a little.” 

Taylor, the new WLB chairman, is 
more conservative than Davis. Because 
he wrote the Little Steel formula and 
doesn’t think it needs changing, he isn’t 
now regarded by the unions as a firm 
friend of labor. He is a former Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania professor and indus- 
trial umpire. 

Vinson is a man who can say “no” 
and mean it. He helped persuade Con- 
gress to vote subsidies (now being re- 
newed) to keep food prices down -and 
braved Gonenaiualiar with oil and cattle 
interests in opposing the price advances 
they wanted. 


This Little Pig... 


Delayed action to put the diner-out a 
little closer to the householder’s limited 
quotas of meat, ‘sugar, and canned goods 
came last week from the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Restaurants, bakers, and _ soft-drink 
makers were directed to use up their in- 
ventories and go on: a_hand-to-mouth 
basis. Their excess food stamps were 
canceled. Industrial users of sugar, ex- 
cept ice-cream and jam makers, were 
cut to 65 per cent of prewar amounts. 

However, the diner-out with plenty 
of money continued to enjoy an occa- 
sional steak or roast beef for dinner; the 
stay-at-home, generally speaking, had 
none. His extra food stamps were can- 
celed last Dec. 26. 
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It Floats 


The space and time bill for the na- 


tion’s biggest advertisers in 1944, tabu- 
lated by the magazine Printers’ Ink for 
March 2, showed Procter & Gamble Co., 
soap makers, topped the list for the fourth 
consecutive. year. P & G spent $18,956,- 
615 for magazine, farm publication, and 
radio advertising, a $3,455,379 jump over 
1943. General Foods’ 1944 advertising 
bill was $13,880,784; General Motors’, 
$12,013,778. Next in line were Lever 
Bros., Sterling Drug, and General Mills. 

Of the leading advertisers 86 spent 
more than $1,000,000 each; 601 com- 
panies, more than $100,000 each. Total 
expenditures of the 601 advertisers 
amounted to $419,456,509. In 1943, 502 
more-than-$100,000 advertisers spent 
$348, 159,229. 


Upgrade on the Left 


The Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way, the only left-hand railroad in the 
country,” is back on the right side of the 
ledger. After a ten-year struggle with 
debt and litigation, the railroad won a 
discharge from bankruptcy in Federal 
District Court, Chicago, on March 1. A 
week later it prepared to refund $54,- 
479,376 of 4 per cent bonds. They will 
be replaced by a new issue paying about 
1 per cent less. . i 

Back on its feet financially, the 98- 


year-old C & N W, which was founded by 


a group of Illinois farmers to build a line 


between Chicago and Galena, in the > 


northwestern corner of the state, is in 
the prime of its earning power: - Fixed 
charges on the 8,103-mile system now 
take only $3,781,803 a year, compared 
With $16,276,370 before bankruptc 
proceedings; freight and passenger traf- 
fic is moving in record volume; after 
paying Federal income taxes of $15,- 
995,000 last year, the C& NW made a 
profit of $16,108,061. 

Five years ago investors were selling 
stock of the reorganized C &N W on a 
when-issued basis for. $1 a share. Last 
week the preferred had climbed to $60 
and the common to $30. 


Target: M-338 


The textile industry last week fired a 
barrage on M-338, a War Production 
Board order establishing material prior- 
ities for low-priced clothing. The chief 
complaints: (1) that 75 per cent of the 
manufacturers will have to quit within 
three months after the order becomes ef- 
fective on April 15, and (2) that retailers 
will be stuck with shoddy clothing 
spurned by eager buyers who want only 





*When the C & N W was built, locomotives ran on 
no “keep to the right” rule. Later right-hand operation 
became standard American practice, but the C & NW 
kept to the left. Because the engineer sits on the right 
Side of his locomotive, left-hand operation gives him 
an unobstructed view of oncoming trains, C & N W 
reasoned, and a changeover. would have been ex- 
Pensive in terms of switches, signals, and stations. 























and a midget motor 


The “shakes” show up in even the best-balanced 
electric motors. For the super-sensitive cathode-ray 
oscillograph, on which Robbins & Myers engineers 
test all new fractional horsepower designs, greatly 
magnifies even the slightest case of jitters in order 
that it may be studied. And a motor that vibrates 
beyond a fixed limit never gets out of the research 
laboratory. 


For excessive vibration set up by magnetic or mechanical motor un- 
balance is bad. Take, for example, in a phonograph or oil burner. With 
one, you'd squirm while a discordant motor squeal fought with the 
sweet strains of the Moonlight Sonata. With the other, you’d probably 
chill as the repairman worked over the worn bearings that result from un- 
balanced operation at the speeds which oil-burner motors usually attain. 


Robbins « Myers engineers design fractional horsepower motors 
for balance. But they don’t check a drawing and call it a day. They test 
out their own precise calculations with this cathode-ray “screen” test., 


Why not let this type of “follow-through” engineering help you find 
the right motor for your particular application. That also goes for 
problems of materials handling, converting machines to direct drive, 
ventilating, and pumping. Address: Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, 
Obio, In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ontario, 


ROBBINS « MYERS, Inc. 


FOUNDED 187 8 


MOTORS -. HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PU?PAPS 
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the best. If the order were withheld for 
90 days, spokesmen said, the trade and 
the WPB could compromise. 

The garment industry feels the govern- 
ment singled it out for harsh application 
of price control, meanwhile squeezing 
textile profits by establishing a 55-cent 
minimum hourly rate. 

Because of the popular outcry over 
skyrocketing clothing prices, the WPB 
and Office of Price Administration seemed 
determined to stand by M-338. And to 
emphasize that position, the OPA warned 
that it will seek injunctions prohibit- 
ing sales by manufacturers who fail to 
+4 required pricing reports by .March 
15. 


Parts Time 


In the rush to turn out complete weap- 
ons, a procurement officer may overlook 
repair parts. Now the heat is on to make 
up a serious lack of parts that threatens 
present and future Pacific operations. 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz radioed recently: 
“A constant flow of spare parts to the 
fleet immediately is necessary.” The same 
problem worries the Army and the Mari- 
time Commission. Shortages in- 
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needs more. Five civic leaders, tired of 
hearing that the Scranton area is unsuited 
for many types of war work, took their 
case to Army and War Production Board 
officials, who promised to keep Scranton 
in mind if more industrial construction 
proves necessary. 


Derailment by Order 


For sixteen years the Alleghany Corp. 
seesawed between riches and rags. The 
railroad holding company was worth 
$3,000,000,000 shortly after its forma- 
tion in 1929, but in 1937 it brought only 
one-thousandth that amount from Robert 
R. Young, the Newport, R.I., financier, 
and his associates. 

Alleghany was rocked by a new body 
blow last week. C. E. Boles, assistant di- 
rector of finance for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, recommended that 
the commission order Alleghany to get 
rid of its prize asset—control of the pros- 
perous Chesapeake & Ohio Railway and 
the subsidiary Nickel Plate Road and 
Pere Marquette Railway. During some 
financial maneuvers in 1938, Boles con- 
tended, Alleghany had- lost control of 


the C & O, returning to power later with<. 
out ICC approval. 

Divesting Young’s group of its C & Q 
holdings would dovetail into the ICC's | 
long-term policy of shifting railroad con. | 
trol from financiers to operating men, 
And it might prove a major . obstacle 
to Young’s hope of making a single 
powerful carrier out of the three C & 0 | 
roads and the affiliated Wheeling & Lake ' 


Erie. 


The Push-Button Era 


With peace will come the greatest | 
flood of discoveries and inventions since © 
the internal-combustion engine. In a | 
thoughtful and nontechnical book, “New | 
World of Machines,” Harland Manches- | 
ter examines a few inventions that are 
well established and significant: the elec- | 
tron tube, “greatest technical marvel of © 
the tweritieth century,” the gas turbine, | 
a mechanical stone picker for farmers, 
an X-ray machine that can look through 
12 inches of armor plate, and others. 

But, Manchester warns, these new 
tools will bring, in addition to a better 
life, pain as well as prosperity. Increas- : 
ing mechanization, for example, | 





clude friction bearings, pistons, 
oil and water pumps, fans, car- 
buretors, gaskets, starters, crank- 
shafts, and other engine com- 
ponents. 

The shortages became dan- 
gerous last November. Parts or- 
ders, increased by battle damage 
and rugged operating conditions, 
were piling up. From the Navy, 
War Production Board Chair- 
man J. A. Krug took a former 
aide, Lt. (j.g.) Robert M. Hat- 
field, who had been an engineer 
with the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Co. of New York. Hatfield 
sent scheduling committees into 
seven critical engine plants to 
control the shipment of most 
urgently needed parts. He set 
up a central committee in Detroit 
and placed scheduling officers 
in 25 “supercritical” factories to 
obtain maximum output. He ex- 
pects to catch up with critical 
Army and Navy requirements 
by June 1, and essential civilian 
requirements by Sept. 1. 


Scranton Wants Work 


In the midst of a_ national 
tumult over manpower shortage, 
Scranton, Pa., last week was 
dealing anew with its fifteen- 
year-old unemployment _prob- 
lem. Because its anthracite mines 
are largely exhausted, the city 
‘has 5,000 jobless workers out of 
a wartime population of about 
105,000 (1940 census: 140,404). 

Scranton has landed a few 
war contracts, including B-29 
wings and shell components. It 





British Combine 
Sales Ballet Hoo: To entertain customers who came 
into the parlor of a Kingston-on-Thames department 
store, the management presented this flying version 
of a spider-web ballet. Like hundreds of other women 
three weeks before Easter, the dancers could say that 
they had hardly anything to wear. i 


will cause farming as a way of 
life to go “the way of the surrey 
with the fringe on top.” With- 
out honest and intelligent plan- 
ning to use the new marvels of © 
technology for the benefit of all 

mankind, Manchester says “they” 
will not be worth the powder | 
which will most certainly blow - 
them to bits.” (NEw Wor .p oF 
Macuines. By Harland Man- 
chester. 308 pages. Random 
House. $3.) 













But No Stockings 


Without offering a glimmer 
of hope to the eager hosiery | 
trade, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. last week announced it 
would spend more than $20,-. 
000,000 to step up nylon pro- 
duction. On a 1,000-acre site 
near Orange, Texas, construc- 
tion of the du Pont Sabine River 
Works will begin this month. 

The Texas plant won’t make 
finished nylon but chemical in- 
termediates in the form of “salt,” 
which will be shipped to nylon- 
yam plants in Martinsville, Va., 
and Seaford, Del., where pro- 
duction is to be expanded ac- 
cordingly. 

Nylon volume continues 4 
wartime secret. One expanding 
application is aircraft tire cord. 
Nylon-insulated connections, du 
Pont research men announ 
early this month, are “the great- 
est advances in electric blasting 
caps in half a century,” minimiz- 
ing kinking, connecting errors, 
and misfires. 
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“Weighing the Aged Whiskey’’— painted at the distillery by Joseph Hirsch 


87 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 
It’s as hard to describe fine whiskey as it is to make it—you must judge 

the mellow goodness of Imperial by your own standards. Hiram Walker’s 
whiskey-wisdom, learned through all the years since 1858, makes the 


dite yon ene: IMPERIAL 


Reg V.S.Pet. OF 
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“IMA warner & SONS INC 
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. It takes barrels of | 


money to win a war. | 
It takes all the money } 
you can put into war 

bonds. Buy more... | 
hold them! | 


86 proof. The straight 
whiskies in this product } 
are 4 years or more old. 
30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spir- 
its. Hiram Walker and 
Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS 


| © On December goth, Andre Kostelanetz and his wife, Lily Pons, 

| abandoned all commercial radio and concert contracts to begin their 
second tour of the war fronts. Before departing, Kostelanetz recorded 
for Columbia and for you, the parents, relatives and friends of our 

fighting men, the favorite request music of our Gls overseas. 

It is Ave Maria, both the Bach-Gounod and the Schubert com- 
positions . . . music that has brought home closer to our men; music 
that will bring our men closer to us Americans 
who remain here at home. 

The man who has made great music popu- 
Jar and popular music great, includes in his 
Columbia repertoire the recently released 
Oklahoma Medley and the Music of George 


Lily Pons (Soprano): Bell Song from 
Delibes’ Lakmé and Mad Scene from 
Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor. Orch, 
cond. by Cimara. Set M-MM-561 $3.50 


il Rathbone (Actor-Narrator): Ste- 
enson’s Treasure Island with support- 
ng cast and chorus cond. by Richard 
Davis, Set M-MM-553 ... +» $3.50 


COLUMBIA 
aiierwiwored— 
RECORDS 


Trade Marks **Columbia,’’ ** Masterworks’ and @ Feo, U.S. Pat. Off. Prices shown are exclusive of tazes 


AVE MARIA’ 


Gershwin. These new Columbia recordings rank with his masterly 
interpretation of the Music of Victor Herbert and his superb record- 
ing of the immortal Strauss Walizes. - 

Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra, like so many other great 
artists, record exclusively on Columbia Records. These Columbia 
Records are laminated . . . pressed in layers . . . with superior 
surfaces of highly sensitized material. This Sensitone-Surface, exclu- 
sive with Columbia Records, makes possible 
far richer tone, greater durability, and amazing 
freedom from needle noise. 

In deed and in fact, you will find that 
Great Music Is More Faithfully Yours on’ 
Columbia Masterworks Records. 


Columbia Recording Corporation @® A Subsidiary of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Joseph Szigeti (Violin): Mendels- 
sohn’s Concerto in E Minor with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra cond. 
by Beecham. Set mM-mm-190 . . $4.50 


Fritz Reiner conducting the distin 
guished Pittsburgh Symphony Orches- 
tra in a superb Wagner Concert. Set 
M-MM-549 «00 ee ee eo eo $4950 
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Sometimes it is a great help in 
etting the proper perspective on a 
Sevchopment to approach it by means 
of an analogy. The present situation 
in connection with labor offers an ex- 
cellent example. Just imagine what 
your reaction would be if some mom- 
ing you picked up your newspaper 
and, instead of seeing the 
customary stories about 
strikes and wage increases, . 
you found the following: 
“During the past year, ac- 
cording to the official fig- 
ures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, there were 5,005 
shutdowns in American fac- 
tories, all of them. ordered 
by management. Practically 
all of them were in factories 
producing essential war ma- 
terials and in many instances the stop- 
page of production seriously impaired 
the flow of needed goods to the vari- 
ous war fronts. During the same time 
labor did not call a single strike and 
in most instances made a sincere effort 
to bring the stoppage to an end and 
get on with turning out the needed 
goods. 

.“All of the shutdowns, of course, 
were ‘unauthorized.’ Immediately after 
Pearl Harbor management pledged to 
keep the wheels of industry turning, 
and it has lived up to this pledge in a 
wholehearted and determined manner. 
The shutdowns have all been local af- 
fairs over which the national manage- 
ment leaders have had no control, and 
as they point out, the. time lost has 
been only a fraction of one per cent 
of the number of hours the factories 
have stayed on the job. 


“The immediate causes of the 
shutdowns have varied widely. [Re- 
member this is all sheer fiction, that 
actually there has not been a single 
stoppage of this character.] Some of 
them were because labor insisted on 
adopting production methods which 


would increase efficiency and cut costs, ° 


and quite understandably manage- 
ment has objected strenuously to such 
‘ -ups.” Some of them were be- 
cause management thought that the 
war was being used by those un- 
friendly to them to weaken their or- 
panieation. And many of them were 

use it was felt government boards 
were too slow in handing down de- 
cisions on the cases which had gone 
to them for review. 





Just Imagine if This Were True... 


by RALPH ROBEY 





“By all odds the most important sin- 
gle cause of the shutdowns, however, 
was the insistence of management on 
mage pent As management has pre- 
sented the picture, labor has been 
cashing in on the war at an incredible 
rate (figures on this are always given 
‘before taxes’), while management, be- 
cause of increased costs and 
one thing and another, has 
had a more and more diffi- 
cult time making ends meet. 
As compared with August 
1939, or when the war broke 
out in Europe, it is true 
[again remember we are ar- 
guing purely by means of 
analogy] the rate of profits 
has increased over 60 per 
cent and the aggregate prof- 
its by almost 100 per cent, 
but management insists that in spite 
of this it has not been able to hold 
its Own. 

“The government, of course, has 
done everything it could to prevent 
these stoppages. It has had a general 
policy of folding the line’ and has in- 
sisted that under no circumstances 
would it authorize an increase of 
profits of more than 15 per cent over 
those of January 1941. Nevertheless, 
because of the continuous pressure 
from management, the government 
had found it desirable to make con- 
cessions. Thus, it has granted increases 
to allow for ‘substandard profits,’ 
“gross inequities,’ and more recently 
for a whole series of reasons which are 
known .as ‘fringe cases.’ 

“By these concessions it has been 
hoped that management would be sat- 
isfied and keep the factories working. 
But in practice it has not worked out 
that way. On the contrary each con- 
cession has been used as a lever to 
get more and the demands .are be- 
coming greater and greater, with no 
end yet in sight.” 


As we say, just imagine what 
your reaction would be if you read 
such a story in your paper and knew 
that it were true. Certainly insofar as 
this column is concerned there is no 
language which would be strong 
enough to express our opinion. It is 
somewhat of a shock, therefore, to 
realize that if in the above one sub- 
stitutes “labor” for “management” and 
“wages” for “profits,” it es an 
accurate account of what is going on 


in this country. 














THE FOUNDRY... from the humourous 
Elliott catalog of 1888. 


Send today for your E"Xee copy 


“Mhe Story of a Father and Sen 
oR 


Lnscrewing the Snscrutable™ 
64 Fabulous, Fascinating Pages 


This choice bit of Americana tells the in- 
ventions story of the Elliotts, father and son, 
1874 


—awarded 211 patents between 
and 1945. Originally 
intended only to ad- 
vertise the Elliott 
Addressing Machines 
and typewriteable Ad- 
dress Cards, this 
unique book has gone 
through three edi- 
tions. Over 125,000 
copies have been dis- 
tributed to enthusi- 
astic readers. 





Totally unlike any other advertising, The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrew- 
ing the Inscrutable gives an amusingly 
graphic account of how in 1895)the older 
Elliott, inventing the low-wheeled trotting 
sulky, enabled the world champion trotting 
mare, Nancy Hanks, to beat her own record 
by seven breath-taking seconds . . . how, 
too, Sterling Elliott created ‘‘The Invention 
That Will Live Forever'’—the steering 
mechanism of your car. And many others. 


Right now another Elliott book, as unique 
and different as this present volume, is on the 
press. When it comes out, this offer of ‘*The 
Story of a Father and Son or Unscrewing the 
Inscrutable’’ will no longer be featured. 


So this is the time to act! Write today, . 


on your business letterhead, for your free 
copy of this interesting and unusual 64-page 
book. Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


‘BUY BONDS FOR VICTORY 
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Skelton takes ‘a second wife 


Married: Pvt. RicHarp (RED) SKELTON, 
81, comedian, and Grorcia Davis, 23, 
movie actress; Beverly Hills, March 9. 
Skelton, on furlough from Camp Kilmer, 
N. J., was accompanied on the trip to 
Hollywood by his former wife, Edna, 
who is still his business manager. The 
first Mrs. Skelton was married to the 
comedian in 1931, and divorced him in 
February 1944. 

Georciana Younc, 20, fcrmer New 


-York model and half-sister of movie ac- 


tress Loretta Young, and Ricarpo Mon- 
TALBAN, Mexican actor. Miss Young and 
Montalban, the “Tyrone Power of Mex- 
ico,” just revealed that they were mar- 
ried in Mexico last October. 

CaTHERINE Nimitz, 31, daughter of 
Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, and 
Compr. James T. Lay, 36, of St. Clair, 
Mo., Navy gunner-observer; in Wash- 
ington, D.C., March 9. Miss Nimitz su- 
pervises the music division of the District 
Public Library. 


Overcome: On March 5, in New York, 
Mrs. Arno Merkel, 70, mother of the 
actress UNa MERKEL, committed suicide 
by gas and by slashing her wrists. Al- 
though Mrs. Merkel had wadded a bath 
towel under the kitchen door, the gas 
also overcame her daughter, who was 
asleep in the next room. Una, who is 41 
and the wife of Ronald Burla, assistant 
to the president of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., was later reported recovering 
in a local hospital. Mrs. Merkel left a 
note for her husband in Mexico City in 
which she said: “I am ill and can’t take 
it any more. Forgive me.” 


Grateful: Dr. CHEN-YEN SHEN, the 
Chinese doctor who cared for five injured 
American fliers after the Doolittle raid 
on Tokyo, is en route to the United States 
for two years of surgical training at the 
government’s expense. In 1942, Dr. Shen 
was working in his father’s hospital in- 
side Japanese-occupied territory when 
guerrillas brought in Ted Lawson, author 





of “30 Seconds Over Tokyo,” and four 


of his crew for treatment. The young 
doctor, who has never been to this coun- 
try, will study at Harvard. 


Legs Don’t Lie: In New York, Leora 
Thompson, who picks models for well- 
known illustrators using their legs as an 
index to types, listed the ten pairs of 
feminine legs which, she said, “denote 
the most character.” They were: Mary 
Howard, film actress, sexy; Ann Miller, 
dancer, luscious; Elsa Maxwell, colum- 
nist, exuberant; Martha Tilton, radio sing- 
er, adventurous; Mrs. Donald Novis, wife 
of the singer, provocative; Martha Scott, 
actress, carefree; Evelyn Ankers, actress, 
sophisticated; Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor, tenacious; Carole Landis, movie 
actress, electric; Lily Pons, opera singer, 
daring. Miss Thompson, who has viewed 
some 20,000 legs professionally, said that 
Mary Howard’s legs, a rare “three-curve” 
variety (thigh, calf, and a curve below 
the knee in front), are sexier than those of 
Marlene Dietrich. 








Wounded: Lt. Cou. A. A. VANDEGRIFT 
Jr., son of Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift, com- 
mandant of the United States. Marine 
Corps, was wounded in both legs on the 
sixth day of the Iwo Jima invasion. Sec- 
ond Lt. Raymond Ickes, son of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, was wounded in 
the chest. 


Unadorned: Greer Garson cabled The 
London Daily Mail her answer to Willy 
of Hollywood, stocking maker and leg 
camouflage expert, whose uncomplimen- 
tary remarks about her legs had been 
noted in The Mail. Referring to her kilt 
dance in “Random Harvest,” Miss Gar- 
son declared: “Those were my own legs, 
and there were no complaints from pay- 
ing customers.” Adding that she buys her 
stockings in a department store the ac- 
tress cautioned 
Willy, if he “really 
does supply correc- 
tive hosiery,” to 
“think twice before 
biting the legs that 
feed him.” 





U.S. Navy Photo 


A Gold Star for Halsey 


Honored: ApMIRAL WILLIAM F. HALsey 
Jr., commander of the Third Fleet, was 
awarded the Gold Star by President 
Roosevelt, in place of a third Distin- 
guished Service Medal. The citation com- 
mended Halsey for his “forceful and 
inspiring leadership” in the naval action 
prior to the recapture of the Philippines 
and his “sustained and relentless drive 
against the enemy” in the Pacific. 


Died: Hucu Byas, 70, foreign corre- 
spondent in Japan for more than twenty 
years; in New Haven, Conn., March 6. 
Born in Scotland, Byas was Tokyo corre- 
spondent for The New York Times and 
The London Times for thirteen years, 
and editor of The Japan Advertiser, Eng- 
lish-language newspaper in Tokyo, from 
1914 to 1922. The author of several 
books on Japan, he had lectured on for- 
eign-area studies at Yale University for 
the last two years. 

Lorp Dawson oF PENN, 80, physician 
to four British kings; in London, March 
7. The first physician to sit in the House 
of Lords (1920), Lord Dawson was later 
named to the Privy Council. Named 
physician to Edward VII in 1907, he 
continued in that post with George V, 
Edward VIII, and George VI. 

Victor H. Hanson, 69, publisher and 
chairman of the board of The Birming- 


- ham News and The Birmingham Age- 


Herald; in Birmingham, Ala., March 7. 
At 11, Hanson started a one-man news- 
paper which he sold three years later 
for $2,500. 

DorotHea Wieck, 37, German film 
actress; in an Allied air raid on Dresden, 
Germany, according to a Nazi news 
agency report on March 10. Miss Wieck, 
who became known in America after her 
role in “Maedchen in Uniform,” made 
two pictures in Hollywood. She returned 
to Germany in 1934. 











e man who hated to get up 


MM‘ Americans sleep sounder than 
any other people in the world —(cer- 
tainly they use more alarm clocks) — for it 
takes a rather versistent voice to get them 
out in the morning. 

But get out they do and surely the rec- 
ords of the last few years prove that they put 
their waking hours to very good" use indeed. 

Bill Leonard was such an American. He 
slept like a log and he worked like a beaver. 
Every morning at seven the same alarm 
clock he used in college shattered his sleep 
with merciless candor and, while he hated 
every nut and bolt of its battered body, he 
got up just the same and went to work. 

Some day, he thought, I’m going to 
store that alarm clock in the attic along with 
my shin guards and the kids’ high chair, 
and sleep till noon — that noon and every 


other noon I want to. That’ll be the day! 

And of course that wi// be the day. for 
a lot of us. It will, if we plan it that way 
with intelligence and foresight. Here at 
Northwestern Mutual we send out approx- 
imately 325,000 income checks every year 
to the men and women, or their families, 
who have made sure that their estates were 
intact despite taxes, and sufficient whether 
Social Security enters their picture or not. 


Why Northwestern Mutual? 


Unless you’re wedded to early rising for 
the rest of your life, it might be a good idea 
to let a Northwestern Mutual agent check 
your life insurance program. He might be 
able to help you store your alarm clock in 
the attic a good deal sooner than you thought, 
for there is a difference between life insur- 


mornings 


ance companies which, once you understand 
it, gives you some of the best answers in 
the world to the question: «Why us?”. 

That this difference means a great deal to 
our policyholders is attested by the fact that 
no life insurance company excels North- 
western Mutual in that happiest of all busi- 
ness relationships — old customers coming 
back for more. 
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Air Forces’ New Frangible Bullet 
Teaches Gunners With Live Targets 


At its Central School for Flexible Gun- 
nery at Laredo, Texas, last week, the Air 
Forces Training Command demonstrated 
its ten-month-old secret of gunnery train- 
ing for bomber crews. Following is the 
report of NEwsweEEx’s Assistant Manag- 
ing Editor, Fred Vanderschmidt. 


The planes were many and splendid; 
the pilots, the navigators, and the bom- 
bardiers were superb. But even with the 
American Air Forces massed over Ger- 
many in saturation formations, the reports 
that came back from Europe were in re- 
luctant agreement: The gunners on our 
bombers were lousy. 

Before they had left the vast school of 
the Air Forces Training Command, the 








pilots had flown their planes in a close 
approximation of combat tactics. The 
navigators had charted realistic courses. 
The bombardiers had dropped real bombs 
on true targets. All but the gunners: They 
had focused their sights, pulled their trig- 
gers, and drilled countless targets, sta- 
tionary and in motion; on the ground and 
in the air. Yet no student gunner had ever 
fired a live bullet at a real plane, flown 
by a live pilot—until May 29, 1944. That 
was the day that the frangible (break- 
able) bullet first met a fighter plane, and 
then blew away in a thin handful of lead 
and plastic dust. 

Last week the frangible bullet, per- 
haps the most important guide in the cur- 
riculum of destruction since the develop- 
ment of the bull’s-eye target—was demon- 














The frangible bullet is Buck Rogers ballistics in reverse: The bullet meets the armor 
plate (left), begins to flow away (center), and disintegrates (right) 

















U. S. Army Air Forces Photos 


Maj. Fairchild, the bullet’s inventor . . . the bullet, before and after firing 


strated in large-scale, make-believe air 
combat over the mesquite-clad_ ranch- 
lands of the Rio Grande Valley, by gun- 
ners and fliers of Lt. Gen. Barton K. 
Yount’s AAF Training Command. (Gen- 
eral Yount, white-haired and considerate, 
is a schoolmaster with more than 2,000,- 
000 former students, and a father whose 
pilot son has flown a B-29 over Japan at 
least fifteen times.) Led by the general, 
in a fleet of B-17s, gunners and instructors 
fresh from combat zones and newsmen 
fresh from New York, Washington, and 
Dallas sprayed 30-caliber frangible bul- 
lets from waist guns at Kingcobra fight- 
ers which gave every sign of attacking. 


Man and Bullet: The frangible bullet 
was almost laughed out of existence be- 
fore it ever kissed a Kingcobra. It was the 
obsession of a sprightly, graying architect, 
Cameron Fairchild, who in May 1942 
was a captain in the AAF gunnery school 
at Harlingen, Texas. 

Fairchild could not get rid of the idea 
that it ought to be possible to shoot a 
live bullet at a live target without hurt- 
ing the target. He obtained permission to 
write to some 120 engineering schools 
and to toy with a pellet of tempered 
glass (called Prince Rupert’s Drop) in 
which the molecular cohesion is such that 
it disintegrates into a fine powder when 
the sensitive tip is shattered. Fairchild 
broke many a Prince Rupert’s Drop over 
many a shiny desk. The men behind the 
desks agreed it was a good trick. But 
shoot that thing through a machine gun? 
Absurd! To eight out of the ten experts, 
Fairchild was a crackpot. 

Yet Fairchild (now a major) made 
progress. Formal research began with the 
help of Dr. Paul Gross, Duke Univer- 
sity’s director of research, and Katharine 
Jeffers, a professor of zoology at Duke. 
A successful glass bullet was produced. 
But it cost too much. Fairchild wrote 
letters, and the AAF School of Applied 
Tactics read one of them. Before long 
AAFSAT, Duke and Princeton Universi- 
ties, and the Bakelite Corp. were working 
together. 

In a year and a half they succeeded. 
The bullet, a product of lead and plastic, 
was hard enough to take the hammering 
of a 380-caliber machine gun; fragile 
enough to crumble into fine powder upon 
impact .with the right kind of a target. 


Plate and Plane: To be useful, the 
bullet had to have an armor-plaied plane 
for a target. After all, the frangible bul- 
let would kill a steer or pierce rolled 
steel. The right armor turned out to be 
nothing more than specially treated dura- 
lumin. On this the bullet left only a 
slight smudge even when fired point- 
blank. 

The first aircraft to wear a skin of dural 
was an A-20 two-engined attack bomber. 
It was flown at Buckingham Army Air- 
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 RONRICO is created “‘right from the start” by the skilled hands of a WN 


‘master distiller who has devoted a lifetime to producing a superb rum of 
matchless flavor. Always keep a bottle of RONRICO handy for the best 
in cocktails, collins, highballs and cola drinks. Write for FREE booklet, 

“THE HANDS OF TIME’ Wom sg analysis of human hands. 
RONRICO CORPORATION. Dept. N , Miami, Florida. 


RONRICO 


Bost RUM Cot none” 


Ronrico Rum 86 Proof. 
U. s. Representative: Import Div. McKesson &% Robbins, Inc. 
*Trade Marks *Copyright 1945 





Extra exercise makes 


eo" BACK 
MUSCLES SORE 


Rub those muscles with 


ABSORBINE Jr. 


@ Absorbine Jr. is different! 
Rub your aching muscles with 
a few drops and get that grati- 
fying relief known to thousands 
for over 50 years. It’s mighty 
handy when extra exercise 
makes muscles stiff and sore. 
You can get Absorbine Jr. at 
all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
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For the Ladies 
Princess Pipes 


$250 to $5 


One sarre® 


Weber offers you genuine imported briars, with 
unmatched sweet smoking quality . . . outstand- 
ing fine grains . .. preferred by discriminating 
pipe smokers. Modern designs, $2.50 to $10. At 
leading tobacconists everywhere. Write for free 
illustrated booklet. . . . “Facts About Imported 
Briar Pipes”. 


Cc. B. WEBER & CO. 
Manufacturers of Fine imported Briars 
138 CATOR AVE., JERSEY CITY 5, N. 3. 
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Miracles: One of architecture ... 


field in Florida on the now historic test 
in May 1944 by Capt. Charles E. Everett, 
who had volunteered for ballistics ex- 
perimentation under the impression that 
he would be on the shooting end of the 
bullets. When Everett found out that he 
was on the receiving end “he was the 
maddest captain I ever saw,” Fairchild 
recalls. However, Everett was reassured 
when Fairchild handed him a rifle and 
told him to blast away at the plane point- 
blank. 

Searching for the fighter plane best 
capable of simulating combat conditions 
while wearing a half ton of dural armor, 
the AAF selected the Kingcobra, Bell 
Aircraft’s P-63. The P-63 became the 
wig (“R” for “restricted from com- 

at”). 

The plane, painted bright orange for 
better visibility, was fitted with a radio- 
sonic device to register hits on a small 
meter in the pilots’ compartment, and 
with a bright lamp in the nose to flash 
hits across the sky to the successful gun- 
ner. (This apparatus made the name of 
the first RP-63 a natural: “Pinball—Do 
Not Tilt.”) 


F for Frangible: It is now established 
that the frangible bullet has provided a 
degree of realism never before achieved 
in teaching one man to kill another in the 
air. Moreover, experiments are being 
made by the ground forces in use of the 
bullet in anti-tank training, and it will be 
applied, among other things, to fixed, or 
fighter, gunnery. 

At the moment, it has added a new 
word to Air Force slang. As one AAF 
crap shooter said to another at Foster 
Field, Texas, the other night: “Throw 
them dice up against the tail board, pal; 
they ain’t frangible.” 
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Cologne Is Kaputt— 
Its Art Is No More 


Al Newman, NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent on the western front, sends this 
report on what the war has done to Co- 
logne’s cathedral and other artistic 
shrines. 


Cologne is like a person whose body is 
destroyed but whose wounded heart 
beats on. For its magnificent cathedral, 
closest of any structure to the main tar- 
gets, the Haupt-Bahnhof and the Hohen- 
zollern railway bridge, still soars trium- 

hantly over the remains of surrounding 
uildings. 

Any story about the ruins of Cologne 
is fundamentally an art story; yet today 
it is an action story too, for the front line 
here runs down the center of the Rhine. 
The monuments of Cologne are not only 
within enemy artillery range, but within 
sniper range from across the river. Your 
correspondent, Baedeker and all, was 
driven time and again into rubble heaps 
by yelping Nebelwerfer rockets. 

Here, at any rate, is a first rough as- 
sessment of the art damage to Cologne: 

The cathedral is stripped of its trap- 
pings, most of which have been deposited 
in a strong beehive brick structure 30 
feet high, erected for the purpose in the 
northwest corner of the nave. The great 
Gothic building itself survived seven di- 
rect hits, all by light bombs. Most of the 
hits were near the-nave and made gaping 
holes in the groined vaults of the ceiling, 
strewing the floor with rubble and de- 
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capitating or scarring a few of the stat- 
ues left in the interior. Two minor hits, 
both on the north-south transepts, have 
damaged the roof. The choir and its 
seven chapels are virtually untouched. 


The Fower View: You can see what 
a miracle it is that the cathedral was 
spared by climbing one of its twin spires 
515 feet above ground and surveying the 
destruction on all sides. 

Being atop a high spire in the midst of 
a heavy bombardment gives one a mighty 
insecure feeling, but the cathedral is the 
safest place in town, for an unwritten 
truce on the structure is being observed 
by both sides. No German shells land in 
the area, and we are not using the spires 
for artillery observation even though they 
are probably the finest observation posts 
we have seen in this war. 

To the south, in Cathedral Square, the 
Archiepiscopal Museum lies in complete 
ruins and the Heinzelmannchen Fountain 
is nowhere to be found. The Dom Hotel, 
finest in the city, has been completely 
laid open in four or five places by direct 
hits. The Alter Markt (old market) is a 
wilderness of rubble in which the statue 
of Johann von Werth, cavalry leader in 
the Thirty Years War, risés almost un- 
damaged. The Rathaus, dating from the 
fourteenth century, is a total loss. Only 
one grotesque half of its five-story Gothic 
tower stands. 


East of the Alter Markt, on the bank - 


of the Rhine, the Church: of the Gross- 
St. Martin is merely mangled walls. The 
roof and tower of this twelfth-century 
building have completely vanished. In 
the Heumarkt (Haymarket), a block 
south, nothing remains of the monument 
of Frederick William III by Blaser, ex- 
cept the left hind leg of the fierce old 
Prussian’s horse. 

Through binoculars you can see that 
the Church of St. Alban, from the previ- 
ous century, is mere masonry; and the 
Romanesque Basilica of St. Maria im 
Capitol, rebuilt in the eleventh century, 
has been halved down the nave. Its apse 
and north transept are also missing. 

And so it goes, down the whole list. 
Never again will tourists gaze at Cologne 
with pleasure, for the city’s ugly bomb- 
pocked face is as repulsive as the face of 
war itself. - 


So Much for Meyer: Presumably 
many portable art objects have escaped, 
but there is no place left to house them. 
The ineeilaceabhe architecture, the price- 
less murals are just broken stone and 
plaster. So much for the German dream 
of conquest. So much for a little Austrian 
housepainter. So much for the boastful 
fat man who said that, if British planes 
ever bombed the Reich, its people could 
call him Meyer. Bitterly the people of 
Cologne called him Meyer again and 
again in terror-filled nights when the city 
rocked and exploded. Local slang for 
the air-raid siren then was “Herr Meyer’s 
Hunting Horn.” 
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@ A camera makes action-records as a Yank 
eagle pours lead into a Nazi plane. Back at 
the base, the action-record “pays off’ as proof! 
The oe busy he easily could make a’ 
mistake—now knows he destroyed the foe. 
Action-records also “pay off” as dollar-im- 
portant to every business man. It is not enough 
_ to think a figure isright. You must know... 
and only a Printing Calculator gives the action 
record to prove your figures quickly and per- 
manently and beyond all argument. 
Here is the Printing Calculator’s tape of an 
extension order. First printing invoice No. 
_ 6382, the machine quickly multiplies item 
print by the quantities ordered — 12, 8, and 16. Then it adds the amounts 
or the invoice total—$259.64, and deducts a 2% discount. Look... the 
action tecord of every computation is printed on the tape as your per- 
manent proof of accuracy. ss 
The Printing Calculator is the ov/y machine-that prints as it multiplies, 
divides, adds and subtracts. With it there’s no need of copying from 
dials or for proving operations. Time is saved, errors are, prevented. 
Its 10-numeral-key keyboard requires no specialized train- 
ing and leads easily to touch operation. Its simplified 
operation develops fast accurate performance from the 
very first day ... by even your most inexperienced 
personnel. 
In all types of figure work—payrolls, statistics, 
prorating, billing, etc. — a Printing Calculator 
elps speed business. Let it help YOU. Phone 
the nearest Remington Rand office today for 
a demonstration, or write to us at Buffalo 5, 
N. Y., for the free booklet TOPS. 
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The Printing Calculator is available on WPB approval, 
to belp conserve manpower, expedite warwork, main- 
tain necessary civilian economy. Talk it over with our 
representative. 
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Only in America can we enjoy safe drinking water 
everywhere . . . wise management in Department Stores 
and other public places caters to customer and employee 


approval by providing one of these four famous paver cups at all 


\ water fountains. 
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PAPER DRINKING CUPS 
ALso AERO T] coLumpian {| PeeRtess (1) 


LOGAN DRINKING CuP CO. 
Worcester 5, Mass. 


PACIFIC COAST ENVELOPE CO. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 
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MEDICINE 


Life Story of a Miracle 


The first patient -treated with penicil- 
lin was a 43-year-old British policeman, 
dying of a staphylococcus _ infection. 
When sulfapyridine failed, a mysterious 
brown powder, dissolved in a saline solu- 
tion and injected into his blood, broke 
his fever and resolved his abscesses. In 
five days he was recovering. 

But in the whole world there wasn’t 
as much as a pinch of the drug to con- 
tinue the treatment. So the man died. 

That was the winter of 1941. Last 
week, in Washington, the War Produc- 
tion Board announced that there is now 
enough penicillin so that beginning 
March 15 the precious dust will be 
available through normal trade chan- 
nels to all hospitals and doctors. Hereto- 
fore the civilian distribution has been 
made by the WPB to 2,700 selected 
hospitals. 





Yellow Magic: The story of penicillin 
from the first delicate frond lifted from 
the growing mold by its discoverer, Sir 
Alexander Fleming, to the pure crystal- 
line drug now ready for the public, is 
more dramatic than any fiction. As re- 
lated by J. D. Ratcliff (NEwsweex’s 
science editor, 1933-1938), in his new 
book, “Yellow Magic,”® it is a story of 
“headache, elon. sig hard work, eased 
slightly by one fortuitous event.” 

This fortuitous event was the bit of 
mold that drifted through the open win- 
dow of Alexander Fleming’s workshop at 
St. Mary’s Hospital in London in the fall 
of 1928. It settled onto a Petri dish and 
ruined one of the doctor’s cultures. He 
Was ready to discard the plate when he 
saw the green fragment. In his notebook, 
he wrote: “For some considerable dis- 
tance around the mold growth, the staph- 
ylococcal colonies were undergoing 
lysis [being dissolved]. What had _for- 
merly been a well-grown colony was 
now a faint shadow of its former self.” 
Fleming’s chance mold was Penicillium 
notatum., 

But Fleming was a modest scientist, 
not a businessman. So for several years, 
the greatest medical discovery of the 
century languished in his laboratory. 


Call for Help: When German chem- 
ists brought out the powerful sulfa drugs 
in 1932, a new era began in chemo- 
therapy. An Australian doctor, Howard 
Walter Florey, reread a simple paper 
published by Fleming in the British Jour- 
nal of Experimental Pathology in June 
1929. Here was a possibility. But Florey 
found that the mold filtrate contained 
only minute amounts of penicillin. The 
war created a need for gallons. In June 
1941, Florey and an associate, Norman 





*Yellow Magic, The Story of Penicillin. 173 pages. 


Random House. $2. 
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Heatley, left for the United States to sell 
icillin and the necessity for large- 
scale manufacture. 

In Washington, Florey conferred with 
Dr. Alfred Newton Richards, head of the 
Committee on Medical Research of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Devel- 
opment. Florey asked the OSRD to get 
the drug into mass production. 


Millions for Magic: In turn Richards 
called a historic conference of pharma- 
ceutical and chemical manufacturers. He 
asked them to spend millions of dollars 
to make penicillin. A few months later, 
the drug began to trickle from hastily 
built pilot plants. 

The shift to big production took place 
in May 1948, when the WPB took over. 
The ultimate aim was production of 
300,000,000,000 units a month—15 





Penicillin crystals, greatly enlarged 


pounds of pure penicillin a nme. 
to treat 500,000 sick persons each month. 

In the five months before the WPB 
took charge, the total output of the coun- 
try was 400,000,000 units, enough to 
treat 40 severely infected patients. By 
July, this had doubled; by November 
1948 it had risen to 5,000,000,000 units. 
In April 1944 production reached 75,- 
000,000,000; in July 130,000,000,000. 
Now the goal of 300,000,000,000 units 
a month. is virtually achieved. 

In general, the drug is a powerful 
weapon against the streptococci, staphy- 
lococci, gonococci, gas gangrene baci 
and pneumococci. It works wonders 


It is powerless against malaria, tuber- 


culosis, typhoid fever, and such virus dis- \ 
. eases as infantile paralysis, yellow fever, | 
influenza, and the common cold. J 
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Any drink can be a Ron Merito drink 
—not only daiquiris, cuba libres and rum 
highballs—but manhattans, old-fashioneds 
and sours, too! Try Ron Merito in your 
favorite drink! You'll recognize instantly 
that deliciously unique “mountain flavor” 
—the happy result of tropical distilling in 
Puerto Rico, where mountain air, mountain 
water and mountain sunshine are perfect 
for making rum! 
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Iris Carpenter of The Boston Globe 
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The Rhine Maidens 


A redhead, a blonde, and a brunette 


_ last week had press-relations officers at 
* Allied Supreme Headquarters in Paris 


in a stew. They were: 

@ Lee Carson, titian-haired correspond- 
ent of the International News Service. 
@ Iris Carpenter, Hellenic-looking blonde 
who is correspondent for The Boston 
Globe and The London Herald. 

@ Ann Stringer, brunette correspondent 
of the United Press. 

In the strictly male Army view, the 
three women were out of bounds. They 
were up on the front lines, miles beyond 
the limits PRO regulations set for women 
correspondents: that is, no closer to the 


» front lines than Wacs or Army nurses 
| may go. Currently all three are with the 
. First Army: Miss Carson at the Remagen 
» bridgehead, Miss Carpenter in the same 
» area, and Mrs. Stringer at Bonn, near 
_ the point where these troops made their 


Rhine junction with the Third. 
Miss Carson, rated as Washington’s 


- best-looking woman correspondent be- 
, fore she went abroad, reached Normandy 


renee roars 


two weeks after D Day. So did Miss Car- 
penter. Miss Carson tied up with the 
Ninth Air Force, switched to the Third 
Army in time to enter Paris with it and 
only recently joined the First. Miss Car- 
penter charmed her way from rear to 
advance hospital bases, then thumbed 
jeep rides to the front. 

Mrs. Stringer was a comparatively late 
arrival. The widow of William Stringer, 


_ American-born Reuters man who was 


killed in Normandy last August, she hit 
front pages recently with a vivid eye- 


» witness account of the bitter struggle to 






International 


Lee Carson, INS correspondent 


clear German snipers out of Jiilich, 
northwest of Cologne. SHAEF repri- 
manded her for being so close to com- 
bat but took no stricter action. 


Destination Berlin: The Army’s Ches- 
terfieldian view is that the presence of 
women up front distracts the soldier. 
But the three correspondents had dis- 
proved this. They asked no favors and 
gave none. They dug their own foxholes, 
and took front-line life without com- 
plaint. But other women correspond- 
ents in Paris demanded irately: “If they 
can, why can’t we?” 

The upshot was that SHAEF reiterat- 
ed its ban. The three women replied in 
effect the “Nuts” of Bastogne fame. Only 
MP’s, they said, could drag them back. 
Recently Steve Early, President Roose- 
velt’s secretary, visited the front. Miss 
Carson spied him and cried: 
Steve, am I ever glad to see you! Fix this 
thing up for me.” Early merely replied 
“Hello, Lee.” In Paris, the press corps 
was betting the three would go on to 
Berlin. 


“Gee, ° 
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Ann Stringer, UP correspondent 


Miami Takes It 


Look Magazine scorched day and night 
wartime pleasure hounds at Miami last 
week. Titled: “Do We Know There’s a ~ 
War On?” A pictorial layout showed 
crowds of vacationists at beaches and 
night clubs in the kind of revelry which, 
the article declared, made soldiers say: 
“I'd like to see this place bombed to 
hell.” 

In Washington United States Attorney 
Edward M. Curran called strip-teasers in 
the night-club sequence “obscene.” He 
filed no charges, but said he had per- 
suaded news dealers to remove the issue 
from their stands. In New York, Felix 
Jager, Look’s promotion manager, said 
Look agreed to no withdrawal, but prom- 
ised not to send any extra copies to Wash- 
ington to “take advantage of this pub- 
licity.” He added: “Apparently somebody 
in Miami. . . put in a beef.” 

Curran denied pressure from Florida 
congressmen and Rep. Pat Cannon of the 
Miami district said he had received no 
protests. Apparently Miami could take it 
but the nation’s capital could not. 


The News, the Whole News... 


The crusade for a freer flow of world- 
wide news last week got a hefty boost 
from the Inter-American Conference at 
Mexico City. The delegates approved the 
Washington-sponsored declaration pledg- 
ing twenty American republics* to (1) 
make information freely and impartially 
available to their own press and people, 
(2) end as soon as possible wartime cen- 
sorship,.and (8) promote unfettered 
gathering and sending of information by 





*All but Argentina, not represented at the con- 
ference. For other news of i 
Week, page 70. 


it, see Pan American 














FROM FLOOR SWEEPERS TO 


MINE SWEEPERS is a long jump. Yet a 
kinship exists. For on both there is mechanical motion— 
swiftly turning wheels that move smoothly and quietly on 
anti-friction bearings, each designed for a specific task. 


Different loads, speeds and other factors require bearings 
of different kinds. That’s why SS°SIF makes both ball 
and roller bearings—for the smallest appliances up to the 
powerful equipment used in war production and on our 
mighty ships and fighting machines. It is because of war- 
time needs that you niay have been unable to get all the 
SACS bearings you need. 


Some day —fairly soon, we hope— GOS and its distrib- 
utors will again be able to offer you prompt service on its 








There are hundreds of 
bearings in a mine sweeper 


complete line. SASS" makes practically all types of anti- 
friction bearings. Therefore, when SXCSIP’ recommends a 
particular type of bearing, you may be sure that its rec- 


ommendations are unbiased— 


the right bearing in the right place. 
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45-Year Chart of 
STOCKS, BONDS 
and BUSINESS 


URRENT UNITED BUSINESS 
SERVICE carries a 2-page Chart 
of Stock, Bond and Commodity prices, 
Commercial Paper rates, and Business 
Activity from 1900 to date, clearly pic- 
turing the fluctuations in previous war 
and postwar periods, as a guide to busi- 
ness men and investors under current 
conditions. 


What’s Ahead for Stocks? 


In addition, this report includes a pene- 
trating analysis and forecast of Stock 
Market action entitled “Where Are We 
Now In The Bull Market?”’ with selections 
of attractive securities for investment. 


> Yours with Month’s “ TRIAL“ 


We will send this 45-Year Chart and 
Forecast and the weekly UNITED 
Business Service for one full month 
to new readers for only $1. 


Send $1 NOW for Report N-57 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ e Boston 16, Mass. 
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the press, radio, books, mails, and all 
other media throughout the world. 

The action surprised no one. Several 
delegations had come to the conference 
with similar ideas. As if to smooth the 
way by precept, Nelson Rockefeller and 
others who arranged the conference set 
a nearly perfect pattern which the Unit- 
ed Nations conference might follow in 
San Francisco next month. 

Correspondents marveled at the can- 
dor of foreign ministers, at the open 
doors to committee rooms, at the ease 
with which they could buttonhole dele- 
gates. The New York Post’s correspond- 
ent, Charles Van Devander, wrote: “It’s 
almost as easy to get a delegate 2. 0 
drop over to some nearby joint for a 
drink and a bit of local color as it is to 
round up another newspaperman, and 
that’s plenty easy.” The only bottleneck 
was inadequate wire space to handle the 
heavy flow of news. 


The Brazil Problem: In South Amer- 
ica the declaration put the press policies 
of all countries except Uruguay, Ecua- 
dor, and Colombia on the spot. In all 
but these countries, and perhaps Chile, 
correspondents feared mere lip service to 
the pledge. Most of all, they watched 
Brazil, where, for the first time in seven 
years, the press is now allowed to talk 
politics. 

Brazil’s loosening of the tightest cen- 
sorship in South America, though timed 
with the Chapultepec meeting, was the 
result of President Vargas’s surrender to 
demands for a free election (NEWSWEEK, 
March 12). The sharpest immediate test 
of President Vargas’s new liberalism and 
Brazil’s vote for the Uhapultepec decla- 
ration was promised in Mexico City last 
week. There, Samuel Wainer, youthful 
editor who defied Vargas’s censorship for 
seven years, waited for transportation 
home to try to reestablish his liberal 
weekly, Diretrizes. This was the only 
Brazilian publication that was directly 
suppressed -by Vargas; other offenders 
were systematically starved to death by 
newsprint restrictions. Wainer’s press 
friends wished him luck and awaited the 
outcome. 


Man With a Chain 


Back in the ’20s, Samuel I. Newhouse 
liked to bustle about the city room of 
his small Staten Island (N. Y.) Advance 
and brag to the staff that he some day 
would own a chain of newspapers. Few 
believed the publisher.. But Newhouse 
long since has silenced scoffers by build- 
ing up in New York and New Jersey a 
neat, rock-solid little empire of six news- 
papers with a combined circulation of 
more than 500,000 and a combined 
worth of $12,000,000. 

Last week, Newhouse wrote another 
chapter to his success story. For $2,000,- 
000 he bought out the 17 per cent in- 
terest that William F. Hofmann, his 
circulation genius, has held in Newhouse 


properties since they formed their win- 
ning team in 1932. Thereby, Newhouse, 
hard-driving and shrewd at 49, became 
sole owner of six money makers: The 
Advance, The Long Island Press at Ja- 
maica, N. Y., The Newark (N. J.) Star- 
Ledger, The Long Island Star, The 
Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- Journal, and 
The Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Lose and Win: Newhouse started out 
to practice law in Bayonne, N.J., in 
1922. He lost his first case, a suit for 
$80, paid his client’s claim himself, and 
quit the law. He raised $200,000 and 
bought the staggering Advance across 
New York Bay nt Bayonne. By 1928, 
he had driven out his competition and 





Newhouse: Now he owns the whole chain 


doubled the paper's 
20,000. 

With profits from The Advance, New- 
house bought 51 per cent control of The 
Long Island Press from the Ridder 
brothers, publishers of The New York 
Staats-Zeitung und Herold. Hofmann, 
ex-Park Row newsboy and circulation 
boss for the Ridders, owned 49 per cent 
of The Press and ran it for the Ridders. 
He swapped this for a 17 per cent in- 
vestment in: Newhouse’s budding em- 
pire. 

Successively Newhouse and Hofmann 
grabbed off seven more papers, six in the 
30s. Their two biggest fliers were at 
Newark and Syracuse. In 1935 they 
bought The Newark Ledger, then down 
to 43,000 readers after a long strike by 
the Newspaper Guild. Four years later 
they had it up to 60,000 and merged it 
with the faltering Star Eagle. In 1939, 
they induced Hearst to sell his Syracuse 
Journal and the Jenkins family to dispose 
of the venerable Herald. These they 
merged at once and then added the 
moming Post-Standard last fall. This 
gave Newhouse a monopoly in Syracuse 
as well as in two of New York’s five 
boroughs. Last week he looked around 
for more cities to conquer. 
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EDUCATION 


It’s a Dirty Book 

For years Paul R. Evans, a slow-spoken 
and uncompromisingly tolerant ex-school- 
teacher, has been annoyed and aggrieved 
by derisive words in American diction- 
aries. When the John C. Winston Co. of 
Philadelphia* made him dictionary editor 
five months ago, he promptly called on 
his sub editors to clean up the Winston 
publications. 

It was too late to expunge under the 
1945 copyright all the name-calling words 
Evans considered offensive, but on Feb. 
28 the staff quashed the words “jesuitic” 
and “ni ger from the sixteen. dictionaries 
now published by the company. Within 
the next twelve months Evans's cleanup 
will delete: “wop,” “dago,” “sheeny,” 
3 2. 9 “greaser, “coon,” “gringo,” and 
“Jim Crow” (as applied to Negroes). 
Further deletions will be in order later. 








Man With a Cause: Racial intoler- 
ance has always fretted Evans. Son of 
a Presbyterian minister, he captained the 
track team at Lafayette and competed 
against the great Negro athlete, Paul 
Robeson of Rutgers. In later years friend- 
ship for Robeson and Pearl Buck has 
strengthened his determination to edu- 
cate what he considers a potentially in- 
tolerant society. Before joining the Win- 
ston editorial board Evans headed the 
English department at a Quaker school, 
taught eight years at the University 
School in Pittsburgh and spent a year 
as paymaster of a sugar company in 
Cuba. 

Outlining his nondiscriminatory-dic- 
tionary plans, Evans sent a letter to all 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish national 
organizations and to prominent laymen. 
Its highlights: 

@ “Mindful people agree that the . great 
compensation for the unspeakable losses 
of the present world conflict will be the 
breakdown, or at least the mitigation, of 
basic racial, religious and ethnic antipa- 
thies.” 

@ “The reading public must. no longer 
be allowed to believe a word socially ac- 
ceptable just because it is found in the 
dictionary.” 

@ “Popular acceptance of name-calling 
words is dangerous socially, and _ the 


’ words in no wise build valuable individu- 


al vocabularies.” 

The Winston project left Funk & Wag- 
nalls, publishers of the Standard Dic- 
tionaries, cold. Although they frequently 
receive letters protesting the inclusion of 
“name-calling” words, their policy is: “If 
people use these words, they belong in 
the dictionary.” The G. & C. Merriam 
Co., publishers of the Webster’s Dic- 
tionaries, declined to comment. 





*The most widely used American dictionaries beside 


Merriam Webster's and Funk & Wagnalls are those © 


of the Winston Company. Best known in the series: 


«the Dictionary for Schools, Intermediate, and Primary. 








FULLY AUTOMATIC CALCULATOR 





Need Figure Work Experts? 














It is a proven fact that on a Fridén 
Calculator anyone in your office can be- 
come a Figure Work Expert after only 15 
minutes of instruction on any specific 
problem. Contact your local Fridén Repre- 
sentative for complete information regard- 
ing these Calculators which are AVAIL- 
ABLE, when applications for snitiy have 


been approved by War Production Board. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company Controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 





FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
HOME. OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. *° SALES AND SERVICE THROUCHOUT THE WORLD | 
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Chicken Broth 
Veal Saute 


aa 


Peas or Stringbeans 

‘Chateau Lejon White Wine . | 
Green Salad and Cheese 
Brandied Peach LEJON 


SHEWAN-JONES INC., LODI, CALIFORNIA 
PRODUCT OF USA 











Distributed by National Distillers Products Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 











Order Your 
Anchor Fence NOW 


ANY fine homes and estates owe their 

quiet seclusion and peaceful security to an 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. Anchor Fences give 
you day and night protection against trespassers, 
short-cut seekers, picnickers and animals that 
deface your lawns and shrubbery. Built for 
strength and permanence, Anchor Fences are 
held erect by deep-driven ‘‘anchors,”’ stand 
strong and in a in any soil or any climate. 


Give your own home or estate this important 
all-out protection. Send for our Catalog, make 
your selection and place your order now at low 
prewar prices. Then, when residential fence is 
available, you will be among the first to have 


proper protection. 


Anchor Post Fence Co. 


6612 Eastern Ave. 
Baltimore 24, Md. 


Nation-Wide Sales 
and Erecting Service 
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The “forecast”: At 37 to 1, bettors pick dogs for first and second 
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SPORTS 





Blitz or No Blitz, Britons 
Follow the Ounds and ’Ares 


Dog racing, as well as horse racing, 
has been suspended in the United States 
since Jan. 3. In Great Britain, however, 
sports fans can still go to dog races. Here 
Roland C. Gask, chief of NEwSwEEK’s 
London Bureau, describes the ’ound-and- 
artificialare races at Wimbledon. He 
speaks with authority—he came back from 
the assignment with winnings of four 


quid. 


Across the track grounds beyond a 
shabby patch of grass, the rusty steel 
skeleton of a bomb-blitzed grandstand 
stood out against the sky. It was a bleak 
sight—the only gap in a grimy girdle of 
stands now jammed with 15,000 or more 
excited people. By the blitzed stand—. 
memento of 1940-41 incendiaries—hatless 
girls in white coats led six sleek grey- 
hounds around the track. 

Along the rail, bookmakers vied with 
cries of “Four to one bar one... . I'll lay 
four bar.” Their “tick-tack” men, signal- 
ing changes in the odds to bookie com- 
rades across the track, waved frantically 
with fingers and programs. At either end 
of the oval track, electrically lit figures 
on huge, decrepit sky-high blackboards 
blinked out against each of six numbers. 
The two-bob bets were rolling into the 
totalizator. 


Blue Streak: When the white bunny 
with its wagging tail began careening 
around the 500-yard track at about 35 
miles an hour, the win pool showed 
15,317 wagers of 2 shillings (40 cents) 
each, roughly $6,000. A few seconds later 
the hand-operated starting traps flew 


open (the blitzed electrical apparatus 
has never been repaired) and a big fawn 
dog in a light blue jacket shot into the 
lead. A brindled dog in a red jacket did 
a barrel roll at the first bend—knocked 
over in a scramble. And the light blue 
streaked around the course without ever 
being headed. 

Winner: Fair Marquis. Time: 28.62 
seconds. The bookies’ price was 10 to 1. 
The tote dividend was 26 shillings 3 
pence, including your two bob back. The 
“forecast” dividend (for correctly plac- 
ing first and second) was 75 shillings 3 
pence, or 37 to 1. 

That was the scene I witnessed Satur- 
day afternoon March 8 at Wimbledon 
Greyhound Racing Track. It was the sev- 
enteenth running of the Spring Cup, 
worth $600—$300 and a silver trophy to 
the winner. The remarkable thing was 
that despite the war this scene was du- 
plicated at the same moment on a dozen 
other crowded tracks in London and 150 
more throughout the rest of Great Britain. 
For greyhound racing, now a $32,000,- 
000 nationwide industry with an annual 
tote turnover of $250,000,000, is today 
as well established in Britain as horse 
racing—and infinitely more accessible to 
the general public. In fact, a daily at- 
tendance of about 300,000 rings up an 
annual total of around 15,000,000. 

Still more remarkable perhaps is the 
fact that this “poor man’s sport” was in- 
troduced to Britain by an American. He 
is Charlie Munn, a wealthy and hand- 
some sports lover with a yen for racing, 
flying, and motoring. He now lives in 
Miami Beach. 


“Dogge Raceying” Days: Three and 
a half Donausive ago, the Earl of Essex 


“escorted Queen Elizabeth to England's 


first “dogge raceying meeting’—held in 
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Norfolk. In 1876, a group of sportsmen 
at Hendon near London tried out grey- 
hound racing over a straight course with 
an artificial hare drawn by a windlass. 
Their high-sounding name for it—“cours- _ 
ing by proxy”—did not save it from de- 
rision or oblivion. 

In the 1920s an American farmer, one 
O. P. Smith, using a dummy hare drawn 
by a cable attached to the wheel of a 
jacked-up automobile, started a series of 
circular tracks that drew thousands of 
fans in Chicago, Cincinnati, and Florida. 
And in 1925 while motoring through 
Oklahoma City, Munn chanced upon one 
of Smith’s meetings. His imagination was . 
fired. He had moving pictures taken, 
which he showed in London to Brig. 
Gen. A. C. Critchley, noted Canadian- 
born soldier’ and sportsman. Together 
they opened England’s first greyhound 
racing track at Manchester on July 24, 
1926. It caught on. Next year, tracks 
were opened in London. Then they mul- 
tiplied by the score. 

Since then British greyhound racin 
has acquired hallmarks, traditions, an 
glamour rivaling those of the turf. Before 
the war, some 90,000 fans flocked to the 
annual Greyhound Derby, worth 2,000 
pounds, at White City, London. Bus con- 
ductors and grocers as well as rich men 
began to own and race greyhounds. 

The sport still has glamour today de- 
spite restrictions such as the ban on night 
racing, severe limitations of prize mone 
(to discourage hauling dogs from ak 
to track), and curtailment of racing to 
52 days a year instead of 104. Just now 
some 6,000 greyhounds—worth from $100 
for a laggard to $5,000 for a topnotcher 
—are active, and greyhound racing goes 
on, blitz or no blitz. 
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Sport Shorts 


Miler: Jimmy Rafferty, 29-year-old 
New York Athletic Club runner, won his 
seventh straight Eastern indoor mile 
March 10 at the Knights of Columbus - 
meet in Madison Square Garden. His 
time: 4:16.83. Gunder Hagg of Sweden, 
who hasn’t yet rid himself of sea legs, Ar 





med Forces by Araus ... foretell the Good Pictures 
finished fifth in a field of six. Undefeat- > ig orere a moe 
e in the a oH ak gg “Tron Mike” 
erty said: “It’s hard to describe how at Tomorrow ana we co : } 
= dedi dich ereachaes (lene teat. of Tomorrow and we are all looking forward to that. 


ham, Les MacMitchell, and Gil Dodds 
pass you by year after year.” 


Coach: To replace Ed McKeever, who an i a aa & 
went to Cornell, Hugh Devore, 34, was 

promoted from line coach to acting head ey 
football coach and athletic director at N 


Notre Dame during the absence of Lt. (@olant-iaek Meolale ml @Jolileol Mm laliiaUaaltale: 

Frank Leahy in the Navy. > et 
Draftee: Howie Schultz, 6-foot-7 

Brooklyn Dodger first- baseman and 

Hamline basketball star (NEWSWEEK, 

Jan. 8), was accepted for military serv- 

ice after a review of his case in Wash- 


ington. Schultz is an inch over the 
height limit. 
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False Prophets? “Archbishop” Dutch Willie, “Lay Servant” Hager, “Father” Norman (the Professor), “Father” Appleby 
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Hell’s Kitchen “Angels” 


Garbed in canonicals, a bulky, brown- 
haired prisoner shielded his florid face 
from photographers in the New York dis- 
trict attorney’s office and protested his 
innocence. Then, demanding a Bible, he 
posed piously. After that, Raymond J. H. 
Norman, 44, alias Raymond J. Hirsch, 
alias “Father” Norman, accused of fraud- 
ulently soliciting money for a phony mis- 
sion in the Hell’s Kitchen section of Man- 
hattan, was held in $25,000 bail. Indicted 
with him on fourteen counts and held in 
$15,000 bail each were “Archbishop” 
William Frederick Tyarks, 69, who “or- 
dained” Norman; “Father” Lyman Parker 
Appleby, 37; “lay servant” (and col- 
lector) William J. Hager, 63. 

Operating under a $12 New York State 
charter, the American Catholic Orthodox 
Church, Inc., had rounded out an esti- 
mated fifteen years soliciting funds said 
to approximate $1,000,000 in the gar- 
ment, fur; and leather districts. 

For six successive Sundays detectives 
had kept.a close watch on the two red- 
brick buildings comprising the 40th Street 
Community Mission which, according to 
a sign in the window, held gospel meet- 
ings, served warm food, and piously com- 
forted the needy. On none of the six Sun- 
days did any of the four men put in an 
appearance. (The mission also professed 
to house a hundred indigent and aged, 
to maintain a nursery for children of war- 
job mothers, and to conduct a summer 
camp for boys.) 


‘Father Norman Calling’: When the 
police entered the ground-floor office last 
week, they found a desk, safe, telephone, 
and a cabinet with an elaborately filed 
sucker list. A caretaker’s room contained 
a gas stove, ice box, cot, and half a dozen 
sy and ‘saucers. In the chairless gospel 
hall next door were a railed-off pulpit 


and a curious assortment of some 200 
Bibles, a quoit set, and a box of comic 
books. 

“Boiler-room”* telephone collecting, 
which the district attorney said gave the 
mission its start, had been abandoned for 
more profitable personal calls by “the 
cloth.” The routine touch was $2 to $25. 

Profile notes on the “hierarchy” dis- 
closed by police files: 

@ Raymond J. H. Norman, pastor of the 


* 





*“Boiler-room” technique—so named because tele- 
"nec oge calls are made against background sound ef- 
ects of, clattering typewriters, ringing phones, and 
other noises suggesting a busy office. 


— 


Acme 


mission and ringleader, known as “the 
Professor”: arrested several times on pet- 
ty-larceny charges; charged in a 1942 
separation suit by his wife (now divorced) 
with seducing her at the mission when 
she was 16. 

€@ William F. Tyarks, known to the police 
and identified in the indictment as 
“Dutch Willie.” 

@ Lyman Parker Appleby: given sus- 
pended sentence in Smithfield, R.I., in 
1927, for attempted rape. , 

@ William J. Hager: posed as suave 
Bronx politician. 

@ George Lanoway, alias Thomas Ryan 
(mission sexton who was held as material 
witness): sixteen arrests since 1915; four 
convictions involving burglary and _lar- 
ceny. 











Harris & Ewing 


Faith Lives on Iwo Jima: Roman Catholics among the Marines who fought their 
way to the summit of Mount Suribachi on Iwo Jima attend mass conducted there 
by a Navy chaplain: One Marine receives communion; another kneels with rifle 
ready; two in helmets hold ponchos to shield the altar from the high, grit-laden wind. 
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San Juan Capistrano, California mission known for its inspiring peace and beauty, and for the legend of the swallows who have for over a century and 
a half sought sanctuary in its shadows on the selfsame day each year. Painted as it is today, by Bernard Lamotte for the De Beers collection. 


ONE-QUARTER CARAT © $85 to $150 


ONE-HALF CARAT © $190 to $375 


ONE CARAT & $540 to $835 


Wit Ww of, pare To two hearts oe past all 


vicissitudes at last before the altar of their faith, there comes 


a sense of wondrous peace. These two-made-one 
will ever from that memory draw new streugth 


and new courage. So too, in the new world they'll 


— - $1375 to $2300 help to build through all their lives together, 


Facts About Diamonds: These are average 
current prices for unmounted quality dia- 
monds, Add 20% for federal tax. (The 
exact weights shown occur infrequently.) 
Size alone does not determine diamond 
values. Color, cutting, brilliance and clarity 
have an equally important bearing. You 
should have a trusted jeweler's best advice 
when buying diamonds. 


the engagement diamond, a radiant 


Industrial Diamonds — a key priority for 

high-speed war production — come from the reminder of their sacred trust, 
same mines as gem stones. Millions of 

carats are used in United States industries 

today. The occasional gem diamonds found 

among them help defray production costs will be a cherished inspiration. 
for all these fierce little ‘fighting’ dia- 

monds. Thus, there are no restrictions on 

the sale of diamond gems. 


DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES, LIMITED, AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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“The people of North Carolina are fully 
conscious of the fact that the Southland is 
the new frontier of opportunity. The Tar- 
heel State believes in its future, and in the 
future of this country. Our doors are wide 
open to new industry and agriculture — to 
everyone, who is prepared to lend an aggres- 
sive hand to the full development of the 
State’s great possibilities.”’ 


TeGugy Chevy 


R. Gregg Cherry 
Governor of North Carolina 


Three hundred and sixty years ago the first 
Englishmen landed on Roanoke Island, and 
in this colony was born the first white child 
in America, all within the borders of North 
Carolina. They disappeared=—to become 
known as the famed ‘‘Lost Colony’ of the 
Roanoke. 


On the sand dunes of Kill Devil Hill at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., the first airplane flight 
in history was made by the Wright Brothers 
in 1903. 


N.C 
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FOR BETTER PLANT LOCATIONS 














ortunities Abound 
in the Old Vlorth State 
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North Carolina occupies a strong, leading position in the 
ever increasing development and progress of the South. Tex- 
tile products, furniture, tobacco, cotton goods, and knit goods, 
agricultural and dairy products are among the Tarheel State’s 
leading industries. Ample raw materials and resources are 
available for new industries, including plastics and ceramics. 
Clay, mica, talc, stone, felspar, gold, sand, gravel, kyanite, 
aluminum, asbestos, copper, precious stones, manganese, and 
lead are available. 


Well located sites for industries are abundant. There is 
plenty of power and water for commercial uses. Labor is 
adaptable and intelligent. Climate is mild. Seaside and 
mountain resorts and parks, deep sea fishing, and game add to 
recreation opportunities. The Great Smokies lend scenic 
attraction in Western North Carolina. : 


Productive areas of North Carolina are served by the Norfolk 
and Western, with rails extending from Southern connections 
through Winston-Salem, N. C., and Roanoke, Va., and Durham, 
N. C., and Lynchburg, Va. — and points North, East and West. 


North Carolina’s favorable location, and her other essen- 
tials to sound industrial and agricultural growth, hold for the 
state a future of far reaching progress, in. which the Norfolk 
and Western is proud to have a substantial part. 


For comprehensive information about this up and coming 
Commonwealth, write: Industrial and Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke 17, Va. 




















Rodger asked to be broken 





MUSIC 
Shines a Name 


Private Rodger W. Young, Company B, 
148th Infantry, United States Army ... For 
distinguishing himself conspicuously by gal- 
lantry and intrepidity above and beyond the 
call of duty in action with the enemy on New 
Georgia, Solomon Islands. 


Above and beyond the call of duty— 
this is the hallmark of the Medal of 
‘Honor, the nation’s highest award. In 
winning it, Rodger Young of Ohio died at 
25 on July 31, 1943. Attempting to with- 
draw, Young’s platoon was pinned down 
by a Jap machine-gun nest hidden in the 
dense jungle. Young spotted it and ad- 
vanced alone. He was hit twice but 
crawled ahead, answering machine-gun 
fire with his own rifle. Young was killed as 
he silenced the enemy pillbox with hand 
grenades. He saved his platoon. 

And what has Rodger Young to do 
with music? Read these words: 





* Oh, they've got no time for glory in 
the Infantry, 
Oh, they’ve got no use for praises 
SUNE, 
But én ev'ry soldier’s heart in all the 
Infantry 
Shines the name, shines the name of 
Rodger Young.* 


They were written by Pfc. Frank 
Loesser (Periscope, Feb. 26) who gave 
this country its first real war song, “Praise 
the Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” The 
tune which Loesser composed for them is 
simple, catchy, and martial. Nelson Eddy, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and Burl Ives sang 


and countless others will sing it in the 
weeks to come. For “Rodger Young” is 


throat-catching requiem—translated into 











*Copyright 1945 by Bob Miller, Inc. 





“Rodger Young” on the radio last week, - 


more than just a great war song; it is a 





Here's Cash for You 


to carry through 


ANY MOVE THAT'S 
GOOD BUSINESS 


buy a business, buy out partners, remodel 





Whether you need thousands or millions, 


Commercial Credit is ready to help you 








or expand your plant, or finance any other 
sound business venture .. . Telephone, write 


| or wire the nearest office listed below. 


~ TAXES Sze vounsusmess 


If you need more cash than you 
can get from present sources, get 
in touch with Commercial Credit 
—a quick source of funds that is 
not restricted by outmoded think- 
ing, rules and customs. Unlike 
old-line institutions, we're more 
interested in your profit poten- 
tials than in your current posi- 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland ,Ore. 


tion. What’s more we will not 
interfere with your management 
or limit your. operations in any 
way. You can use Commercial 
Credit money for as long as you 
need it . . . with no due dates to. 
meet and no demand obligations 
hanging over your head. For 
fast action, write, wire or phone. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Saver plies 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FINANCING OFFICES IN OVER 100 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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98 News 


a purely American idiom—for every Am@! 
iean doughboy who has died or will 

on the road to Berlin and Tokyo. ~~ 

This theme is what Loesser had beg 

searching for ever since he enlisted 

help fight the war with his song- ta 
). 

friend, 






talents (NEwswEEK, Aug. 7, 1944 | 
first heard of Young through his frieng 

Chief Warrant E. J. Kahn fr 
Kahn had had a letter from Larry Adley, 
then playing his famous harmonica in th 
South Pacific. Adler wrote of a GI har. 
monica player all the fellows remembered 
—one “Fuzz” Young, who had been killed 
about a year before but whose name was 
still very much alive. The brief story 
of Young’s courageous martyrdom fired 
Loesser. “Rodger Young” was the result, 


Home of a Hero: Young, they dis- 
covered, was born in. Tiffin, Ohio, the 
third of five children—four boys and one 
girl. The oldest, George Webster, is now 
a staff sergeant in the Pacific. Richard 
William, the second son, is a war worker 
in the Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp. Betty 
Lou, the daughter, is married, and Nich. 
las Edwin Jr., the youngest,. has long 
been ill with diabetes. At the moment, 
Young’s parents are living in Baltimore, 
where his father is an engineer at Clyde 
Steel’s branch plant. Since Rodger's 
death, incidentally, his father has taken 
only one day off. 

Rodger was like many another Ameri- 
can boy. He sneaked cigarettes too soon, 
had.a paper route, was only about average 
in his studies, loved sports, hunting, and 
fishing, and rattled around to high-school 
football games in an old jalopy. The 
whole family was musical. The father 
played the clarinet, the mother the piano, 
Betty the guitar, Dick the guitar and har- 
monica, George the accordion, and 
Rodger the guitar, banjo, harmonica, and 
Hawaiian guitar. “Rodger,” says ‘Dick, 
“could‘play anything.” Bing Crosby was 
Rodger’s favorite star. 


Home Is the Hero: As a.member of 
the Ohio National Guard, Rodger was 
activated in October of 1940, becoming a 
part of the 37th Infantry (Buckeye) Di- 
vision. Though an accident in a high- 
school basketball game had taken him out 
of school, deafened him slightly, and 
forced him to wear glasses, he was never- 
theless one of his outfit’s crack shots and 
went overseas as a sergeant. But, worried 
lest increasing deafness make him unfit 
to lead men in jungle warfare, Rodger 
had voluntarily asked to be broken to a 
private. His request was granted. He died, 
and he will remembered, as Pvt. 
Rodger Young: 


On the island of New Georgia in the | 
Solomons 
Plants «.cmnpia sonoden, apace, clone 
to t 
That beneath the silent coral of the 
- Solomons 


Sleeps a man, sleeps a man remem- 
bered well. 
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"TS LIKE GETTING MARRIED !" 


HERE’S really no thrill quite like getting married. 
But once you are married, there’s no thrill quite like 
having a home that suits your family right down to the 
ground. It’s something to look forward to. That’s the home 


_| the building industry is planning for you—designed and 


built for the modern family and a life of increased leisure 
and comfort. 


Whether you build, buy or remodel, one thing is sure, 
your home will be better, more comfortable, more live- 


ied,| able if Gold Bond products are used wherever possible. 


New high efficiency Gold Bond Rock Wool Insulation 
will enable you to “make your own weather” the year 
‘round with savings up to 1/3 in heating bills. Whatever 
the exterior finish, fireproof Gold Bond Gypsum Sheath- 
ing underneath will help to make your home fire-safe. The 
Gold Bond Floating Wall System helps to keep plaster in- 
teriors permanently beautiful and repair-free. These are 


just a few of the 152 Gold Bond Building Products for _ 


better post-war construction. Every one of them is re- 


searched, manufactured and guaranteed under the well- 


known name...Gold Bond. 


Just one word of advice. When you get to the planning 
stage, go to the building experts in your community...the 
architect, the contractor, the Gold Bond Dealer. They can 


~ show you the best way to plan, the best materials to use. 


And when they suggest Gold Bond, you'll be getting the 
best! National Gypsum Company, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


BUILD BETTER WITH 
GOLD BOND 


Wallboard... lath... Plaster...Lime... Metal Products 
Wall Paint... insulation ...Sound Control 
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The Sands Grow Cold 


A fictional but documented account of 
Gen. William Eaton’s North African trek, 
“Written in Sand,” by Josephine Young 
Case, follows his ill-assorted army across 
the Libyan desert in 1805, 187 years be- 
fore General Eisenhower landed his forces 
in North Africa. As United States agent 
for the Barbary powers, Eaton set out to 
capture the city of Deme and: restore 
Hamet, the rightful pasha of Tripoli. He 
succeeded in his first objective: but was 
forced to evacuate his prize when United 
States diplomats ( own to Eaton) 
concluded a treaty with Yusuf, the usurp- 
ing pasha. ~ 

Mrs. Case writes in belated defense of 
the adventurous Eaton, but leaves him in 
Derne and does not tell of his tragic end 
after his return to the United States 
where, unhappy on the 10,000-acre farm 
given him by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, he drank himself to death. A slight 
book, “Written in Sand” nevertheless re- 
minds us that we had our fingers in for- 
eign pies well over 100 years ago. 
(WRITTEN In Sanp. By Josephine Young 
Case. 161 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $2.) 


Readhead From Virginia 


Crusty old John Adams, with the 
Revolutionary fires long banked in his 
crabbed soul, sneered one day to the 
Yankee traitor, Timothy Pickering: “There 
is not a new idea in [the Declaration of 
Independence] but what had been hack- 
neyed in Capes for two years before.” 

Thomas Jefferson, whose authorship of 
one of the greatest documents ever 


"mgs by man was thus impugned, was 
y now used to the Federalist snarls and 
backbitings of his old friend who in 1776 
had, as Jefferson generously recalled, sup- 
ported the Declaration with “zeal and 
ability, fighting fearlessly for every word 
of it.” But he felt the record must be 
set straight: 

“I di 
my charge,” Jefferson wrote, “to invent 
new ideas altogether and to offer no 
sentiment that had never been expressed 
before . . . Neither aiming at originality 
of principles or sentiments, it was in- 
tended to be an expression of the Ameri- 
can mind.” 

And that, of course, is what the Decla- 
ration of Independence was—and still is: 
a common-sense expression of the Ameri- 
can mind. No one living in eighteenth- 
century America—not even Samuel Adams 
or Thomas Paine—was better equipped 
than Jefferson of Monticello to place these 
democratic sentiments on paper. How he 
acquired this remarkable ability, and 
what he did with it besides write the 
Declaration, is the subject of Claude G. 
Bowers’s brilliant new biography: “The 
Young Jefferson, 1743-1789.” 

Bowers has already written two out- 
standing books on Jefferson: “Jefferson 
and Hamilton” and “Jefferson in Power.” 
Clearly enamored of his subject, Bowers 
showed in these volumes the tremendous- 
ly important part Jefferson played in 
stamping “the indelible imprint of de- 
mocracy on American institutions under 
the Constitution” and in consolidating the 
victory which “definitely determined ‘that 
ours should be a democratic republic.” 





Drafting the Declaration: Robert Livingston, left, Roger Sherman, John 
Jefferson, then just 33 . . . at 43, sleek and sophisticated, Jefferson was a popular diplomat in Paris (right) 
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“The Young Jefferson” now completa : 
many years of hard labor and makes thi 

trio the most passionately defensive biog 

raphy of the first great democrat eye 
written. At the present moment in history 
when the word “democracy” is more ir 
use than ever before, the. three book 
make timely and exciting reading. 

In many ways the story of Jefferson’ 
youth, education, political. apprentice 
ship, and early battles for democracy op 
the Colonial spatings is much more fz 
cinating than that of Jefferson the ma 
statesman, Secretary of State, and third 
President of the United States. Bowe 
perhaps more deeply saturated in Jef 
fersonian lore and philosophy than an 
other living man, tells it for all that 
is worth. ; 

It is a very human; lovable Jeffersor 
who emerges from pages. The 
book’s one fault is that Bowers’s Jefferso 
seemingly can do no wrong. It will—as 
perhaps it should—anger those who sti 
follow, economically and politically, thé 
Federalist party line. But on the whold 
only the Timothy eget ig or the Mari 
Antoinettes of today will quarrel wi 
this glowing portrait of a young ma 
whose intellectual and political: achieve 
ments even now cannot fail to amaze the 
reader. 


. Cockfights and Conversation: Bow: 
ers’s experienced biographical hand shows 
Jefferson, the engaging son of well-to-da 
parents, growing up in the Virginia coun 
try seat of Shadwell, a vigorous, out-off 




























of more than 6 feet. Then we see him a 
college — “wining, dining, cockfighting 
reading, writing, and conversing,” having 
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PRATT & WHITNEY 


NASH-KELVINATOR 


CONTINENTAL 


‘Proven Designs...Many Makers engines that will be needed in the years to 
come. 


More than 300,000 Pratt & “Whitney As with Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, so 
aircraft engines have already gone to war. 
Built by a great industrial team, with six 

other manufacturers adding their output to 

Pratt & Whitney’s own, they. provide the 

horsepower for more than half of America’s 

airpower. 

Great as that achievement is, it was pos- 
sible only because those engine types had 
been designed by Pratt & Whitney Air- 

craft long before Pearl Harbor—and then 

refined, developed and thoroughly proven 
until they were ready for wartime quan- 
tity production when the need came. 

Today, Pratt & Whitney is still im- 


proving the engines now in production. UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Simultaneously, it is creating the new EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


it is with the entire American aircraft in- 
dustry. As a result of the development 
_ programs carried on by the industry, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the Army and 
Navy, America now holds the vital tech- 
nological edge that spells supremacy in 
the air. 
From the experience of the past, let us 
remember that America’s future world 
’ position in the air will depend upon con- 
tinuing, aggressive research and develop- 
ment by the aircraft industry to maintain 
that’ hard-won téchnical leadership. 


Pratt ¢ Wuitwey Enciwes - Hamnzon Stawparp Propeuers - Cwawce Voucut AirPLanes - Sikorsky Heucopters 








“Train Three-One-One to yardmaster ... Train 
Three-One-One to yardmaster ...” Yes, radio 


ing on the ROCK ISLAND LINES. 





Almost a year ago, ROCK ISLAND was the first railroad to 
receive its own permit from the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to test radio in connection with the operation of its 
trains. Regular installations were made, engineer-to-conductor- 
to-flagman, train-to-yardmaster. 


The ROCK ISLAND LINES established an Electronics Depart- 
ment. Experiments also include transmission of written messages 
in facsimile by radio, induction and radio telephone between 
engine and caboose and between stations and moving trains, 
portable short-wave radios that automatically bridge gaps in 
storm-damaged communication lines...and microwave-radar 
developments. 


This is another practical example of the working of ROCK 
ISLAND LINES’ Program of Planned Progress. Yesterday’s plan- 
ning provided a war-ready transportation system which is do- 
ing its wartime job with notable efficiency. Today’s planning 
will provide finer, safer, swifter transportation . . . tomorrow! 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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a series of mild romances, and falling at 
last seriously in love with Martha 
Wayles. 

Bowers’s pages abound in intimate mo- 
ments with the boy—his interest in music, 
his love of learning, of sitting for hours 
under _a tree reading and studying with 
his friend Dabney Carr or writing in his 
“commonplace book,” his taking over the 
ens of the estate when his father 

ied. 

But Bowers is at his best—as Jefferson 





~ was—when the topic is political philoso- 


phy. Better here than anywhere else we 
are given a connected, running account 
of his twenty-year battle for democracy. 
It started ae he was just turned 
lawyer. He quickly became leader of 
those “militant patriots” who “wrested 
the control in Virginia from the more 
conservative appeasers” and _ achieved 
fame throughout the colonies with his 
“Summary View,” which Bowers finds 
the “most effective, most thoroughly 
reasoned, the most vigorous presentation 
of the colony’s position.” Because of his 
authorship of this statement, even John 
Adams stepped aside when the time came 
to write the Declaration of Independence, 


_ whose preamble (set down in two days 


without recourse to notes or sources) 
“foreshadowed the spirit of the new na- 
tion to be built.” : 
‘More than previous biographers Bow- 
ers pays marked attention to et 
reforms in Virginia, where, in his “Ordi- 
nance of Religious Freedom,” he “laid 
the cornerstone of that religious freedom 
and toleration which was to become one 
of the most civilized contributions of the 
new nation to humanity.” Quoted at 
length in this book, the ordinance de- 
serves frequent reading today. Bowers 
also presents a powerful case in behalf 
of Jefferson’s abortive efforts to abolish 
slavery long before the Revolution. 


Anticipating T. R.: In his chapter on 
Jefferson as Governor of Virginia Bowers 
confounds Jefferson’s long-lived enemies 
who have intimated that he “ran away” 
from the Revolution. He shows brilliant- 
ly how Jefferson, as governor of a state, 


‘ saw the Revolution as a national struggle 


—as Washington also did—and how, in the 
face of much abuse, at every turn he sup- 
ported the military policy and strategy 
of the Commander-in-Chiet. 

Jefferson was gifted with far-seeing vi- 
sion. Before anyone else, says Bowers, 
he “urged and planned the blazing of 
the trail of trade across the Westem 
wilderness.” He early interested him- 
self in a Panama canal, and before others 
he insisted on the new nation’s freedom of 
navigation on the Mississippi River. 
Bowers’s Jefferson was not only the first 
great democrat, but he was the first great /’ 
nationalist as well. 

In chapters that are full of human in- 
terest and humor Bowers presents a bril- 
liant portrait of Jefferson as diplomat in}: 
Paris. There Jefferson, admired and re}: 
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Su is linked with the destiny of jet propelled air- 
craft. Major jet propulsion engine parts are now being 
produced in Solar plants under contracts with General 
Motors Corp. and the General Electric Co. 

One of the principal reasons why Solar has been 
selected to manufacture these particular jet engine parts is 
because they are made of stainless steel — a metal so diffi- 
cult to fabricate that it requires exceptional engineering 
and manufacturing skills. 

Solar has acquired these skills during the past fifteen 
years as the leading manufacturer of stainless steel aircraft 
exhaust systems ... has become a recognized authority on 
design and fabrication of stainless steel parts and structures 
to resist heat, corrosion and vibration ... is expert at 
forming heat resistant metals into intricate shapes and to 
close tolerances. 

Solar’s superb stainless steel engineering is being put 
to good use in the important new field of jet propulsion. 

Ic is also available to companies in other industries. 





STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTS. 


COMPANY «SAN DIEGO 12 CALIF « DES MOINES 5 TA 
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spected on all sides, struggled with the 
problems of the new country which was, 
as yet, without a constitution. We see him 
tramping the Bois de Boulogne, rambling 
through Saint-Germain, meeting philoso. 
phers and artists—we see, in short, “this 
very human Jefferson who has been large- 
ly hidden behind a popular conception of 
a cold and calculating political strategist 
and master of men.” 


Rights Across the Sea: When, finally, 
the Constitution was written Jefferson 
was shocked, as the author of the Decla- 
ration of Independence might well be, to 
find it lacked a Bill of Rights. His letters 
from Paris urging the inclusion of what 
turned out to be the first ten amend- 
ments make wonderful reading today. In 
the end his counsel Peele, but even 
with the inclusion of the amendments Jef- 
ferson was not satisfied. The first phase of 
his career was ended. The time was ripe 
for him to return to America. But, upon 
his return he found: “an organized and 
brilliantly led fight against democracy” in 
the making. The next twelve years (al- 
ready described by Bowers in his two 
preceding books) he spent battling un- 
ceasingly amidst bitterness “until the peo- 
ple positively determined that the new 
Republic would be definitely democratic.” 

Claude Bowers’s study of how Jeffer- 
son girded himself for this magnificent 
fight makes about as gree. | reading as 
anyone could ask. No book from the 
fighting fronts, no book about the coming 
peace has quite the significance for 
America that “The Young Jefferson” 
possesses. Jefferson intended his Decla- 
ration to be “an expression of the Ameri- 
can mind.” This book shows how well- 
and, what is more important, why—he 
succeeded in his intention. (THE Younc 
JEFFERSON. 1748-1789. By Claude G. 
Bowers. 544 pages. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.75.) ° 


Other New Books 


IMAGE OF JOSEPHINE. By Booth Tar- 
kington. 275 pages. Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50. The cld master is slipping. Al- 
though here and there splashed with bril- 
liance, “Image of Josephine” is on the 
whole a muddy canvas. Some pretty in- 
credible characters spout some pretty 
incredible words in some pretty incred- 
ible situations. A pot-boiler. 


RETURN TO THE VINEYARD. By Walter 
Duranty and Mary Loos. 243 pages. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. The former 
Moscow correspondent and his collabora- 
tor tell, in turbulent prose, how a de- 
stroyed village was restored to its citizens, 
freed at last from Nazi slavery. The com- 
munal story of these unbeaten souls, 
forced to create their lives anew on ashes 
and ruins, is at times moving and realistic. 
But the authors are not quite. capable of 
the tremendous task of fusing together so 
many men, women, and children (born 


and being conceived). 
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Maintain Fast Action on Expanding Records. 


with DIEBOLD Systems Equipment 
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FLEX-SITE 
VISIBLE BOOKS 
Easier filing, finding, 
posting. Give more 
information in less 
space. Available Now. 
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3-way visibility. 
All vital facts 
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Available Now. 
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SAFE-T-STAK STORAGE FILES 


FHEN EXPANSION TIME COMES you just take an 

extra breath—and go on. Expansion of record systems 
is that easy with the Cardineer. It doesn’t delay regular daily 
work whether it be posting or reference or a combination of 
the two. Cardineer makes it easy to maintain records and keep 
them up to date. 





Handling expansion without delaying regular work is typical I 
of Diebold Systems Equipment. Whether your job is large or || 
small, Diebold offers practical advantages in rotary, visible or I 
vertical -filing. We will gladly help you work out the best solu- | 
tion for your record problems—just write us. 
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AGE FENCE“ = 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE e 


© PAGE, first to offer chain link fence of aluminum wire, now 
announces availability of this superior, long-lasting fence of 
heavy gauge wire to those who are entitled to proper prior- 
ities. Complete information, cost estimates on either alumi- 
num or galvanized steel chain link fence, and priority assist- 
ance, can be had from the Page Fence Association meriber 
nearest you. If you do not know the name and address of 
this fence engineering and erecting firm, write or wire to the 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION office in Atlanta, Bridgeport, 
Chicago, Denver, Pittsburgh, New York, San Francisco, or 
Monessen, Pa. Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION OF AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE © BRIDGEPORT CONN. 
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COGNAC BRANDY 


Through all the years since 1765, the 
* * * HENNESSY has been 


with 


name 
synonymous (Gerol alors 
Brandy ...at its best! The 
war having interrupted 
shipments from France 
we suggest reserving your 
supply for very special 


occasions. 


* QUALITY 
* BOUQUET 
* CLEAN TASTE 


a Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JAt HENNESSY & Ce 
SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


Lana’s in it for money (her own)... 


MOVIES 


Puffi—but No Bang! 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Keep Your 
Powder Dry” is a service picture with a 
minor difference. The variation is chiefly 
a matter of gender. As a tribute to the 
Women’s Army Corps, the film necessari- P™. 
ly glorifies Girls rather than GI's. Thef’ th 
title indicates just how seriously youf 
may take Hollywood’s latest patriotic}, |. 
gesture. re 
From a batch of Wac recruits entrained | “. 
for camp, M-G-M picks out three for per- [4 
sonal attention. Lana Turner is a spoiled 
playgirl who joins the Army to persuade[ 
her lawyers that she is worthy of her 
entailed inheritance. Once her legal 


_ watchdogs: are satisfied and she gets the h 
* money, the artful dodger plans to retum 


to the conga line. . 
Laraine Day, daughter of an Army of- 
ficer, enlists because she wants to keep 
the war in the family and feels that her[” 
occupational know-how is just what the 
Wacs need. Despite her good figure and[ 
better intentions Miss Day proves to be a4 
continuing pain in the neck to her room-[ 
mates. b. 
Susan Peters, as the youthful bride of 
a soldier, chooses the Wac uniform as}... 
her only available link with a husband}. 
who has been sent overseas. neeting 
Along with others, these three Wacs} 7, 5 
survive the drilling and slogging of basichs 4, 
training that, in their case, pays off with a1 14. 
pass to Officers’ Candidate School. Inj, ) 
these sequences, the film is documentarygy;, 
enough. But when the personal conflicthy,,,. 
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Don’t be guilty of neglect. Head colds 
can cause much suffering. So when 
you catch a head cold, do this: Put a 
few drops of double-duty Va-tro-nol 
up each nostril. This specialized medi- 
cation does two important things— 


many colds from 

Helps prevent developing if used 
at the first warning sniffle or sneeze. 
H sneezy, sniffly, 

Promptly relieves nce snitty. 
of head colds. Makes breathing easier. 


It’s sensible always to keep Vicks 
Va-tro-nol on hand—ready to use 
when needed. You can save yourself: 

from much head 


VICKS cold misery! Follow 
directions in folder. 
VATRO-NOL 











To relieve misery—rub 
VapoRub on throat, 
chest, back and let its 











for itself four times the 
Gest year,” say users of Marsh Stencil 
Markiag! Three sizes to meet Gov't 
Spec., 0”, 3/4”, 1/2”. For sample steae 
cil, shippers’ handbook and 
peices, pia this to business 
letterhead, with your oame. 


MARSH 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 
60 Marsh Building, 
Belleville, [l1., U. S. A. 
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THEATER 


The King’s Conscience 
Off and on during the 80 minutes that 


New York reporters waited outside Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia’s office, conferring 








- voices reverberated down City Hall’s an- 


cient corridors. When the reporters were 
finally admitted to view the protesting 
representatives of the theater and their 
opponent, the Mayor blandly announced: 
“We had a more or less harmonious meet- 
ing (a Fiorello sostenuto on the ‘less’). 


Everyone has retained the same views. 
they held before the conference. How- 


ever... 

The “however” sounded a victory for 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the forgathered theater groups who two 
weeks before had staged a fighting rally 
against the closing of “Trio” by License 
Commissioner Paul Moss (NEWSWEEK, 
March 12). 

At no time did Mayor La Guardia 
concede that Moss’s action in closing 
“Trio” by the device of denying a license 
transfer to the Belasco Theater was un- 
justified by law. Nevertheless, out of the 
stormy conference emerged a modified 
rainbow: The Mayor agreed to support 


-an amendment which would prevent 


the license commissioner from withhold- 
ing any theater’s license because of the 
character of the play, unless there has 
first been a jury conviction on a charge 
that the play is obscene, indecent, im- 
moral, or impure. 


Threadbare Calico 


Sheridan Gibney’s “Calico Wedding” 
is a nondescript little comedy shakily con- 
structed on a time-worn foundation and 
bolstered here and there by some amus- 
ing dialogue and a hard-working cast. It 
is the story of the Gaylords, who are cele- 
brating their second anniversary (hence 
the title) and not having a very gay time 
of it. Mr. Gaylord (William Post), who 
writes advertising for a vitamin concern, 
takes his job seriously enough to exercise 
before going to bed—and then goes to bed 
very early. Mrs. Gaylord (Grete Mosheim) 
is petite, restless, and (in a twin-bed 
scene) all too obviously justified in con- 
sidering herself neglected. 

As countless comedy prototypes before 
her, Mrs. Gaylord decides to make her 
husband jealous. She accomplishes it by 
getting tight with an emotionally retarded 


_ explorer (Louis Jean Heydt) just back 


from an excursion to one of the Poles 
and disappearing with him into the bed- 
room. By the time the audience finds 
out that this rollicking escapade was 
all in good clean fun; no one really 
cares very much. Miss Mosheim, who is 
a .German refugee making her second 
Broadway appearance, carries on bright- 
vy ee afar stemmed from Jane 

offman'ss brief appearance as a tipsy 
trollo playing Lady Vere de Vere. The 
play lasted four. days. 
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“No window washing, we dine out and have -b 
my husband is always good-tempered... 
he shaves with Marlin Blades!” 


Marlin double edge blades 18 for 25c. Guaranteed 
by The Marlin Firearms Co., New Haven, Connecticut | Benét 















We grow 14 million trees a year. Write for special 
Xmas tree bulletin, planting stock, price list. 
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Associated Press 
Benét: Author of beautiful propaganda 


| RADIO 


His Soul Goes Marching 
‘Stephen ‘Vincent Benét was doubly 
blessed: he was a writer of both poetry 
and prose.-Even before his death at 44, 
his works, which epitomized his vision of 
merica, had been ranked high in our 
ture. But it is unlikely that the au- 
thor of “John Brown’s Body” and “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster” would. ever 
have become a name in radio—where 
commercialism often inhibits fine, original 
work—had it not been for the war. Then 





acticut | Benét turned to Propaganda and to the 


air as the most effective carrier of propa- 

ganda. In so doing he gave radio some of 

its finest writing. 

! Fourteen of Benét’s scripts, broadcast 
poetween November 1940 and his death 
fon March 18, 1948, are published in “We 

Stand United.” Substituting eloquent sim- 

plicity for radio’s usual dependency on 

such tricks as sound effects, Benét ex- 
presses his great love of America, his de- 
votion to the cause of liberty, and: his 
. From the 
gentleness of “A Child Is Born” (a story 
of the pace’ to the turbulent anger of 
the Books,” the scripts are 

as worthy of the general reader’s attention 
as they are of careful study by radio writ- 
ers. (We Stanp UnrrteEp. By Stephen Vin- 


“Sy cent Benét. 210 pages, Farrar ¢> Rinehart, 


Inc. $2.50.) 
ast Out, First In 
' —_ Arch Gunnison* made the ijast 
Manila broadcast for the Mutual Broad- 
asting System on Dec. 30, 1941, just 
fore the Japs came in. More than three 
| 





*The correspondent is named for his father, who 
tthe ‘unusaal name because he was bom on the 
tht his ‘was receiving the Royal Arch. Ma- 


America’s Future 
is in Good Hands... 


At his school workbench, the youth 
of today is shaping America’s future. 
For we are a nation of builders, and 


therein lies our strength. 


It is our strength in the test of war, 
because it has given us the industries, 
the building skills to create a war 
machine fast enough to overwhelm 
our enemies. 


It is our strength in peace. For only 
by building things better, in more 
abundance, at lower cost, has America 
achieved the high living standards 
that are the inspiration of the world. 

The tools with which young Amer- 


icans learn the skills that will serve 
them so well are Stanley Tools. For 
schools are guided in their choice by 
America’s finest artisans, who have 
known and used Stanley Tools for 
over 100 years. 

Stanley supplies these builders, not 
only with Hand Tools, but with Elec- 
tric Tools, and Hardware . .. with 
Steel, Metal Stampings, and Indus- 
trial Finishes to fabricate the number- 
less products of a machine age... and 
with Steel Strapping to protect the 
packages in which they are shipped. 
THE STANLEY WORKS, New Sritain, Conn. 


‘LOOK: FOR THIS TRADE MARK WHEREVER AMERICA IS BUILDING ANYTHING 
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PROVIDING INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


"The West North (entral States 


N& long since the stamping 
ground of the Indian ‘and the 
buffalo, the West North Central 
States now occupy a pre-eminent po- 
sition as the granary of the nation, 
and have becomeincreasingly impor- 
tant in its industrial development. 

Settled by virile peoples from the 
Old World—with limited resources 
but great courage—farms were 
wrested from the prairies, towns and 
Cities were built. Funds for required 
public improvements, and for much 
of the industrial pao of the 
West North Central States came, of 


necessity, from older sections. In 
this transfer of funds, the facilities 
of investment organizations such 
as our own have been an important 
factor, bringing together deserving 
borrower and conservative lender. 


Over the years, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
progress of the West North Central States. 
Is has participated, as an original under- 
writer in over 400 separate bond issues 
totaling over $1 billion, of selected munici- 
palities and corporations located in that 
Section. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S. LA SALLE STREET - NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Precision ground, te exacting 
optical standards, achieving 
selective absorption of harmful 
glare without sacrifice of visual 
acuity. Fron $12.50 to $3.50. 
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4 product of American Spectacie Co., inc., N.Y. 
Manufacturers of optical epecialiies since 1872 


Because we are privileged to supply the armed 
forces there are fewer available for you. 
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years later he was the first radiomay 
to report from the shattered city as Gep. 
eral MacArthur’s troops were pushing the 
Japs out. Last week, Gunnison was back 
in New York, his second wartime retum 
from the Philippines. 

In November, 1941, Gunnison, repre. 
senting Mutual, Collier’s magazine, and 
the North American Newspaper Alliance 
(NANA), was in Chungking interview. 
ing his friends, Generalissimo and Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. Gunnison mentioned 
that his wife Marjorie, also an NANA cor. 
respondent, was in Batavia. The General- 
issimo raised his eyebrows and mumbled 
to his wife in Chinese. She refused t 
translate the remark, but warned Gunni- 
son: “If you want to get together with 
your wife, you'd better do it right now,” 

The hint was enough. Gunnison rushed 
to Hong Kong, cabled his wife to meet 
him, and grabbed what was to be the 
last plane to Manila. The couple met there 
Nov. 28. Ten days later, on Dec. 8, the 
Japanese attacked the city by air. 


The Undesirable: For the first four 
days after the attack, Gunnison lived in 
a radio reporter’s. paradise. Amidst the 
excitement and terror of sudden war, he 
broadcast almost constantly over an open 
mike, unfettered by censorship. But by 
Dec. 12, the Navy was in control. The 
broadcasting settled into a set pattem 
and the Gunnisons into a worried exist- 
ence. They carefully planned an escape, 
hid a small boat, hired a Filipino to take 
them to Corregidor at a moment’s notice, 
and even ran through a dress rehearsal} GU” 
for retreat. But the one thing Gunnison] _ 
had counted on—advance notice of aj prisone 
communications break—never came. With | Gunnis 
hundreds of others, the Gunnisons were | “both 1 
trapped in Manila. all con 

When the Japs entered the city, the |1 have 
Gunnisons were herded into Santo Tomas | affecte 
internment camp. Eight and a_ half} ™ Jars 
months later, when Gunnison was 40} patio, 
pounds lighter, the Japs suddenly | mtegra 


. shipped him, his wife, and six other cor- 22 he | 


respondents to Shanghai. He believes the} This 
move was caused by the correspondents | broade 
constant contact with the Filipino guer-| 1 p.m. 
rillas. Finally, after twelve months in 4m, v 
Shanghai, Gunnison was called in for Ccompai 
what he thought would be a routine grill- | table. 

ing. A Jap officer minced: “Gunn-son,| @ AtS 
you wanna go home?” Guardedly, Gun-| old fri 
nison replied: “Yes, if my government| @s Don 
wants me home.” The officer snapped: | cock’s 
“My government has decided to send|the Jay 
you home . . . You, Mr. Gunn-son, are arly v 
undesirable.” That was all he was ever|cast dz 
told, but with Mrs. Gunnison he shortly | enemy 


‘ boarded the Gripsholm and arrived in| for Bel 


Jersey City on Dec. 1, 1943. 


Round Trip: For nine months, Gunni- th Nor 
son, whose fifteen years as a newspaper 
man had been largely spent in roaming}. Whi 
the world, took life relatively easy. He ay it 
broadcast for Mutual and wrote severaljW20 t 
articles for Collier’s and -a book on hi 
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experiences called “So Sorry, No Peace.” 
‘an But Gunnison itched to see Manila again. 
en-§ Last October, he left for New Guinea 
the as Collier’s and Mutual's correspondent. 
ck] tHe landed on Leyte, moved up to Lin- 
im} gayen Gulf, and pushed into Manila with 

advance patrols. By a stroke of luck (he 
re-f ran into a general who arranged to have 
ind | him flown back to a transmitter) Gunni- 
hee # son got his heart’s desire: He made the 
oW- I first broadcast out. 
me.{ The next days he revisited his former 
ned I hotel and found it demolished. When the 


tice Associated Press 
arsai{ Gunnison: Reunion at Santo Tomas 
ison 
of aj prisoners at Santo Tomas were freed, 
With | Gunnison was there. “Everyone,” he said, 
were | ‘both the rescuers and the rescued, Jost 
all control. They cried like babies . .. 
the |1 have never seen correspondents so 
omas | affected.” He dug for his diary, buried 
half | in jars and chocolate tins in the camp 
s 40| patio, but. found most of the notes dis- 
Jenly | integrated. Then, his fe done, on Feb. 
. cor- | 22 he headed home, this time by plane. 
s the} This week he resumed his regular 
lents’ | broadcasts over Mutual (Monday-Friday, 
guer- 1 p.m., EWT), and hopes they will take 
hs in him, with Mrs. Gunnison as his usual 
n for, Scouparan to.ringside seats at the peace 
i}- | table. 
-son, | € At Santo Tomas, Gunnison found many 
Gun-| old friends, one of whom he had known 
ment} 48 Don Bell, advertising manager of Hea- 
oped: | cock’s department store in Manila. Before 
send |the Jap invasion, Bell also. did a particu- 
1, are| larly vitriolic anti-Japanese news broad- 
_ ever |Cast daily over station KZRH. When the 
hortly|€nemy entered. the city, they were out 
ed in| for Bell’s scalp—but the man had evident- 
ly dissolved into thin air. Actually, Bell’s 
real name, which. appears on his papers, 
‘unni- ‘ae Beliel. This name and man 
e Japs. ignored. 
nee _ When Gunnison left Manila in Febru- 
y. He|aty, it was the reincarnated Don Bell 
everal| ho took his place as Mutual's Manila 
on hisj°°rrespondent, 














iN THE RANKS... 


Five A.M. the telephone shrills. ‘‘. .. an- 
other trainload of Marines arriving in 
45 minutes. Can you come and help?” 

Certainly she can. She has two sons 


in the service. And she’s always on call . 
_ to help in a pinch at Fred Harvey’s— 


the same Harvey House where she was a 
“Harvey Girl” forty years ago. Except 
for patriotic women like her, many of 
our young fighting men would go hungry: 

This is just one of the ways Harvey res- 
taurants, hotels and dining cars manage 
to serve tens of thousands of extra meals 
daily to men and women in uniform, 

To do this job and do it well—in spite 


of help shortages, rationing and our _ 


greatly increased civilian patronage— 


is now our foremost task. If this occasion- 
ally means we cannot give you the old+ 
time Fred Harvey service, we know you 
understand. When our war job is done 
we promise you only Harvey hospitality 
at its very best. 


x * * 





La Fonde—The Inn at the End of the Trail 
Unnecessary travel slows the war effort, threatens 
our vital transportation system. Wait for that trip 
you will have earned after the war and then 
visit La Fonda, famous Fred Harvey resort hotel 
in Old Santa Fe, New Mexico, center of “the 
most interesting 100-mile square in America”. 


RESTAURANTS © SHOPS + HOTELS «DINING CARS 

















Heat for 
heavy haulers 


Mobile maintenance workshops, signal 
ones wirians command me and rant fa 
ilers are uently equip wit 
ee for use Ages > combat areas. The 
heating plant is not an ordinary stove or wick- 
burning oil heater, but a modern electrically- 
operated gasoline heater. 


Gasoline enters the combustion chambers 
where it is ignition fired. The job of con- 
trolling the mixture of gasoline and air is 
done by two small Bodine motors driving 
centrifugal blowers and fuel pumps. A steady 

- flow of heat is quickly produced. 


For 40 years Bodine has specialized in 
fractional horsepower motors .. . tiny motors 
from 1/6 hp down to 1/2000 hp in all types 
of windings and frames. Bodine offers the 
services = 28 staff of engineers to help post- 
war acsigners with ir motor lems. 
This service is available without obligation. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Obie St, Chicage 12, lil. 
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In light of the many demands 
upon Germany for reparations in goods 
which I described here last week, the 
question that immediately presents 
itself is what and how much Germany 
can give. The answer to this must 
initially depend on what kind of peace 
is to be imposed on the Reich. A 
Morgenthau or Vansittart 
peace would reduce the 
German industrial economy 
to so low ‘a level that little 
could be produced except 
what the Germans would 
critically need for them- 
selves. That sort of Germany 
could pay only with a few 
consumer goods, some pot- 
ash, building stones and, if 
coal mines were not regard- 
ed as parts of heavy indus- 
try, coal, lignite and some minerals. 

But assuming that Germany will not 
be denied heavy industry, the next 
question will be the size and scope of 
the Fourth Reich and the nature of 
the occupation by the four Allies. 
When, alter the last war “the Hun 
did not pay” because he could not, 
France and Belgium tried to enforce 
the impossible by the blockade of the 
Ruhr, demoralized the structure of 
German industrial existence, increased 
the government’s deficit to astronomic 
figures, and it all ended in the crash of 
the mark. 

If cessions of large territories in 
Silesia, Pomerania and in the West 
are imposed, the goods delivered will 
be reduced considerably. 


The aim of reparations in goods 
should be two-fold. First, the goods 
should be what the claimant countries 
need and, second, they must be what 
Germany can best produce. If we take 
as a guide the stuff exported before the 
war, the list would include coal, coke, 
iron, steel, building stone, brick, 
chemical products, fertilizers, espe- 
cially potash and synthetic nitrate, 
railway equipment, electrical ma- 
chinery, machine tools and farm ma- 
chinery. 

But a too-great specialization in 
goods, in machine tools, for example, 
would reduce the size of American 
exports in some European areas. It 
would have the effect of making the 
recovery of Europe irregular and 
spotty and might make the recipient 





| countries. dependent exclusively on 





What Can Germany Give? 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


German repair parts for decades to 
come. 
What can and should be done? 
The first goods Germany could de- 
liver would be the products of her 
mines. Her coal mines are relatively 
rich. Her chemical plants based on 
this wealth may be badly injured, but 
much needed fertilizers may 
be produced before -long in 
large quantities. Coal tar 
products, an ‘old German 
specialty, will be in great 
demand. Ships can be built 
if steel mills are still operat- 
ing. Machinery, before the 
war one of the largest items 
_ Of export, will be needed 
and in time and under toler- 
able conditions, can be de- 
; livered in some quantity. 
Other observers speak about Ger- 
man gold, bank balances, securities, 
business partnerships and patents in 
Allied and neutral countries. Most of 
this is already seized. The various 
countries will use it as a “clearing” 
item against claims which their own 
citizens and that of other Allies now 
have on the property seized in or by 
Germany. 


Another group of claims against 
Germany may show up in marks lett 
by the Germans in occupied countries 
or for such indemnities which may be 
payable within Germany. A smaller 
percentage of such amounts may be 
used as “travelers” marks” for traveling 
and sojourn in Germany. But few will 
be eager to travel in a devastated and 
depressed Germany. 

Obviously, the whole situation must 
be viewed in light of present condi- 
tions and prospective methods of con- 
trol. It cannot be assumed ‘Germany 
can and will produce what it did be- 
fore. Considering the depths of de- 
struction, the loss of population, the 
loss of territory and the resulting 
movement of population, the destruc- 
tion of transportation and perhaps also 
the effects of Russian and French 
occupation of two great industrial 
areas, the prospects for collection 
within several years are not bright. 

This is certainly the reason why 
Russia sets such store on extracting 
what Germany will have in some 
quantity—manpower. I shall consider 
various aspects of that problem here 
next week. 
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CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, big name in bottle-capping, makes the vital nozzle for the Bazooka shell— 
descendant of Congreve’s 1806 “‘fire rocket.” A Shell Industrial Lubricant improved the nozzle’s finish and accuracy. 


FARENT AND PRODIGY 


few First to popularize the war rocket was British 
mixture scientist Sir William Congreve, whose 1806 
Solid Section portable “bombarding frame” simultaneously 
—* discharged 2 gunpowder-propelled “fire 
Pode | rockets.” Each reloading called for carrying 
of propelling them “on the double” up a 12-foot ladder... 
charge to be fired by a jerk on an 8-foot trigger line! 
Congreve’s Rocket —crude as it was—is the 

parent of today’s U. S. Bazooka shell. 


Our Bazooka rocket strikes with such devastating 
effect that at 300 yards no enemy tank armor has been 
able to withstand it! 

Firing accuracy of the Bazooka rocket requires that 
the nozzle—the opening in the combustion chamber 
through which the propelling gases escape—be care- 
fully drilled and uniformly finished . . . to thousandth- 
of-an-inch tolerances. 

At Crown Cork & Seal Company this meticulous care 
in metal-working called for arene oils “tailor-made” to 
fit specialized lubrication demands... 


LEADERS In 


Shell Lubrication Engineers—called in by Crown— 
recommended a special cutting oil. Its use not only 
greatly increased nozzle production—but improved the 
quality of work as well! This same superior cutting 
oil—in Crown’s manufacture of bomb noses—almost 
doubles the life of thread cutting chasers. 

Similarly, other Shell Lubricants are used to impor- 
tant advantage by Crown: Shell Virgo Oil as a water 
soluble cutting oil . . . Shell Donax Oil for gear compo- 
nents of automatic lathes ... Shell Turbo Oil for general 
rust-preventive lubrication. 

As war production goes all out for Victory, proper 
lubrication is vital. Yesterday’s solution is seldom good 
enough for today! At Shell’s research laboratories lubri- 
cants are constantly being improved. 

Shell Lubrication Engineers 
apply these improvements in the 
field. Call the Shell Engineer! 


For distinguished service...Shell's 
Martinez and Wood River Refineries 
have been awarded the Army-Navy “E’’ 


ImnousrRry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 
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any things have changed No wonder Old Overholt 
Since Old Overholt was born Now boasts so great a following. 
More than 135 years ago. Of loyal friends who know 
But this noble rye, The special virtues 

With its Good Taste Of real rye! 

That Always Stands Out, 
Has remained true tothe acclaim 
| It was first accorded 

: In hospitable old inns te 
Like the one etched below. = = | 


*Neath the friendly roof of the Moon and Seven 
Stars Inn, prominent Philadelphia shippers and 
merchants were wont to meet. 
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This Whiskey is § Years Old 


Vational Distillers Products (Corporation, Netw York 






























